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FOREWORD BY WING COMMANDER 5S E KING RAF - 
OFFICER COMMANDING ROYAL AIR FORCE KAI TAK 


As I write this Foreword towards the middle of 1972, RAF Kai 
Tak is a busy station with an assured future. 28 Squadron is con- 
verting from Whirlwinds to the much larger Wessex: and Kai Tak 
handles three scheduled RAF VC10s per week, plus at least as many 
other transport aircraft again, to provide a passenger and freight 
service for all British military units in Hong Kong. Kai Tak itself 
looks broadly the same as it did just before World War II], However, 
its immediate surroundings have changed dramatically during the 
past five years with the growth of the Chung Hoi and Ping Shek 
low cost housing estates just across the Kwun Tong Road; during 
the next five years the station's southerly aspect will also be changed 
as Kowloon Bay is completely filled in and the new reclamation area 
covered with additional parking bays for the civil airport and by 
Godowns and factories. 


Gordon Alderson’s history of RAF Kai Tak shows me that 
whilst Kai Tak has altered little during the past forty-five years, it 
has been subject to outside changes and increased pressures. In the 
same way those of us now serving at Kai Tak have roughly the same 
characteristics as our predecessors, and apart from the length of our 
hair and shorts, we look the same. However, we, too, are subjected 
to outside influences and pressures which broadly add up to a very 
tough environment to live and work in. Fortunately there is still 
a well-developed streak of determination and pride in the majority 
of RAF personnel at Kai Tak, and the station continues to work 
hard and play hard. Although many of those who have contributed 
to this history would have difficulty in orientating themselves in 
Hong Kong is 1972, I can assure them, however, that RAF Kai Tak 
itself looks much as it did and works much as it did in their day. 





(S. E. King) 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This small book can hardly claim to be by its size a detailed his- 
tory of RAF Kai Tak. In the forty-five years of its existence Kai Tak 
has seen the comings and goings of so many squadrons and units, 
whether they have been Fleet Air Arm or Royal Air Force, that to 
produce a cyclopaedic coverage would require a full-time research 
project. Nonetheless, I have endeavoured to extract from the official 
records and the personal memories of those who have served here, the 
main threads of development of the station in the hope that it will 
provide an interesting souvenir for those who wish to recall their time 
at Kai Tak. Perhaps, too, it may serve as a stimulus to someone who, 
noticing the gaps in the fabric of my work, may occupy his time in 
making a more detailed study. 


There may be criticism that the history is somewhat out of 
balance, that I have given too much prominence to the recent past or 
that I have tended to dwell on individuals rather than with trends. I 
regret that both these criticisms may be true. Records of the earliest 
days and of the Occupation are scant and can only be built up from 
personal reminiscences which would account for these possible short- 
comings. However, I make no apology — I have enjoyed compiling 
this brief history and I have enjoyed even more meeting, albeit only 
through correspondence, the men who were at Kai Tak twenty, thirty 
and forty years ago. 


To list them all would take too long and to single out one would 
be invidious, so perhaps they will allow me to thank them by de- 
dieating this book to what one ex-corporal called “the Voices of the 


Past”. 

G. L. D. Alderson 
RAF Kai Tak 
April 1972 
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CHAPTER I 


THE EARLY YEARS 


To the officers, airmen or their families as they take off from 
KaAF Tengah on the last leg of their posting to Hong Kong, their 
ideas of their new posting for the next two years will be drawn from 
a mixture of pictures culled from magazines and anecdotes, lurid or 
otherwise, heard in Mess bars and NAAFI clubs. Hongkong, “the 
Pearl of the Orient”, (and one may as well get that cliche out of 
one’s system at the beginning) may conjure up dreams of fabulous 
night-life, or cheap electronic and optical goods, of breath-taking 
views and indescribable filth. However, perhaps tending to blot out 
all these is a desire for sleep after twenty-four hours almost non-stop 
flying, or an urge to stretch one’s legs beyond the confines of the 
eabin of the VC10. Ideas and tiredness give way to realisation and 
excitement as the captain announces that the aircraft is now descend- 
ing into Kai Tak. For those next to the windows, the view of the 
outlying islands with the ubiquitous HYF ferries ploughing between 
them is the first indication that they are almost within sight of their 
destination. 


Given a southerly wind, the aircraft comes in over the harbour 
and over the tightly-packed and appropriately nicknamed “concrete 
jungle” of Kowloon, with its teeming Resettlement Estates of Lai Chi 
Kok and Shek Kip Mei. Just before, or so it seems, it must fly into 
Lion Rock, the aircraft banks sharply to starboard and glides down 
towards the runway extending like a slim pencil of grass and con- 
crete out into the Lye Mun Channel. For the last half mile before 
touchdown the passengers feel they could almost lean out and touch 
the delapidated tenements and brand-new flyover complex of roads 
which they will get to know so well during their stay. Once landed, 
the aircraft turns and trundles slowly down the perimeter track to 
the Civil Air Terminal, an imposing building handling some 7000 
passengers a day in 1971 and with plans for increasing that capacity 
already past the drawing board stage. The engines’ whine dies away, 
the door opens and in rushes a stream of air, carrying with it an en- 
tirely new variety of smells. Smells that are different from the hot 
dry air of Masirah, laden with the smell of oil and of the desert, dif- 
ferent again from the air at Gan with its sea-freshness mixing with 
the aromatics of fuel oil and even different from the smell at Tengah. 
The smells at Kai Tak are those of any international airport — an 
all-pervading smell of avtur and avtag and nothing else — one cou!d 
well be in Brussels or Bangkok! The Duty Air Movements Officer 
welcomes the new arrivals, but then the handling of passengers and 
their luggage is contracted out to a local airline, whose staff, though 
decorative, are not under contract to help the disembarking passen- 
gers, though this may present no great hardship to the single man, 
to the unaccompanied wife struggling with two small children and 
a veritable mountain of luggage, much of the initial gilt is taken off 
the gingerbread. 
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Once through the Customs and Immigration examinations, the 
new arrival forces his way through the crowd of servicemen and their 
dependants waiting to welcome friends or relatives. Out of the 
swing-doors of the Air Terminal and he finally feels he has arrived 
in Hong Kong, but where is Kai Tak? If he has transport provided 
by the RAF there is no problem, but should he ask one of the taxi 
drivers he will be met with looks of incredulity. This is Kai Tak. 
RAF Kai Tak? A shrug of the shoulders, not entirely te avoid a trip 
along the Kwun Tong Road, but simply because many a taxi driver 
doesn't know of the existence of the Royal Air Force in Hong Kong. 
The station is now approached from the main urban centre of 
Kowloon through a succeeding series of illplanned townships and 
industrial estates leading down to the former fishing village of Kwun 
Tong. This latter infant has grown in a mere ten years from a rural 
slum to an ugly industrial giant of over half a million inhabitants. 
Although factories tower alongside high-rise residential blocks, by the 
laws of laissez faire which govern the Colony’s economy, it is apparent 
that the majority of those working in Kwun Tong live in the Kowloon 
conurbation while those living in Kwun Tong work in Kowloon. The 
result is that RAF Kai Tak in the 1970's finds itself wedged in between 
a sixlane highway connecting the two towns and what remains of 
the once beautiful Kowloon Bay. Despite encroachments by the 
Kongkong Housing Authority, the PWD and various reclamation 
schemes in Kowloon Bay, Kai Tak remains as a relative oasis of green 
in an otherwise completely urbanised environment. 


How different is the scene in the 1970’s from the view of Kal 
Tak of the first RAF officer to land in Hong Kong. Hong Kong in 
1924 had a population of 750,000 of which the largest proportion lived 
on Hong Kong Island with only a few thousand in Kowloon or the 
New Territories. Nathan Road was a wide, dusty, tree-lined street 
which did not extend much further north than the junction with 
Jordan Road, Beyond there the road petered out with nothing more 
than tracks leading north to the New Territories and east to the wall- 
ed city of Kowloon. This did not mean that urban development on 
the mainland was entirely restricted to the southern end of the 
Kowloon Peninsula, for piecemeal building was already beginning to 
mark the otherwise broken stretches of marsh and paddy. The 
United Services Recreation Club, for example, had been founded in 
1911. It was not the rather luxurious club that exists today, but a 
much less imposing building whose main attractions were its bar, 
clock golf course and no less than two dozen tennis courts. The 
Walled City, the exotic-sounding but rat-infested township which now 
is slowly disintegrating behind “Stinkies”, was indeed walled, but was 
certainly not out of bounds. Rather it was regarded in the same way 
as the Ladder Streets of Hong Kong are regarded today — an intrigu- 
ing shopping area for the tourist. Beyond Kowloon City the track 
wandered eastward under the shadow of Diamond Hill skirting what 
previously had been the shore of Kowloon Bay. However, even by 
1924 Kowloon Bay was being reclaimed, albeit for a purpose far re- 
moved from the use to which it was eventually put. 
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Hong Kong, then, in the 1920s was a world removed from the 
industrial, urbanised city-state of the 1970s. The motor car was far 
less common than the rickshaw — then still the major form of trans- 
port except where, on Hong Kong Island, the trams rumbled their 
way along Queen’s Road between Kennedy Town and Shaukiwan. 
In Tsim Sha Tsui the foundations of the new Peninsula Hotel were 
being laid almost opposite the terminal of the Kowloon and Canton 
Railway which provided a direct route to the capital of southern 
China, always rerio that the various war lords permitted the train 
through. Within the Colony, law and order was maintained by the 
Hong Kong Police Force, so that the pigtailed Chinese merchants in 
their voluminous robes, looking for all the world like characters out 
of the Mikado, were able to go about their business without fear of 
bandits and pirates. Such was not the case on the mainland, As 
was mentioned, the interior of China was ravaged by largely indepen- 
dent war lords under whose capricious regimes the rural peasants 
eked out a miserable and uncertain existence. On the coast the same 
state of near-anarchy prevailed, with each inlet and bay being the 
haunt of pirate gangs whose junks would descend on passenger ships 
plying between Hong Kong and the Treaty Ports and hold the passen- 
gers to ransom. 


It was against this back-cloth that the first RAF personnel sail- 
ed into Hong Kong on 3rd November 1924 on the seaplane carrier 
HMS “Pegasus”, as members of the Fleet Air Arm, The Fleet Air 
Arm had been founded earlier in the year in April, as a result of the 
recommendations of the Balfour Committee, a subcommittee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. The recommendations which were 
the outcome of a long drawn-out struggle between Trenchard and 
Beatty, resulted in the creation of a Fleet Air Arm, raised, trained 
and maintained by the Air Ministry, but while at sea operated under 
the control of the Admiralty. The personnel on the aircraft carriers 
reflected this dichotomy of responsibility for both RAF and RN officers 
and men flew and maintained the aircraft. At least 30 percent of the 
officers of the Fleet Air Arm embarked on a carrier were naval 


‘officers although the proportion could, if need arose, be much higher. 


However, a minimum of 30 percent of the aircrew had to be drawn 
from the RAF. In practice the system worked out that overall about 
50 percent of the aircrew were from each of the two services. Similar 
arrangements applied to the servicing crews, of which 70 percent were 
normally RAF. 


This division of authority was further complicated by the fact 
that RAF personnel were under Naval discipline while embarked, but 
subject to the Air Force Act when ashore. Naval officers suffered a 
similar chameleon-like change on disembarking with their aircraft, 
for on those occasions they adopted an RAF rank. The amazing thing 
about this system is not that it worked at all but that it persisted for 
over twelve years until July 1937 when the Fleet Air Arm became 
the sole responsibility of the Royal Navy and RAF personnel were 
withdrawn from all HM ships except for individual secondments and 
attachments such as exist today. It was as a result of this arrange- 
ment that the history of Kai Tak is bound up in the period between 


the two World Wars with the activities of the Far East Fleet of the 
Royal Navy. 


ll 
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HMS “Pegasus” was unusual in that all her aircrew were drawn 
from the RAF — the reason being that she had set sail from Port- 
smouth shortly after the formation of the Fleet Air Army at a time 
when there was a relative shortage of Royal Naval pilots. Her air- 
craft consisted of four Fairey III] D seaplanes powered by 450 hp 
Napier “Lion” engines and equipped with vertical air cameras with 
which the aircraft were to undertake aerial surveys. The initial 
survey of this sort was carried out when HMS “Pegasus” arrived in 
Singapore in May 1924 and during the following six months, the four 
aircraft completed a successful photographic survey of Singapore 
Island and southern Malaya. The carrier left Singapore and steam- 
ed via Borneo and Sarawak for Hong Kong, to undertake a similar 
survey of the Colony and New Territories. 


The first flight was made the day following the “Pegasus” 
arrival, November 4th, when the senior pilot of the Flight, Flight 
Lieutenant (now Group Captain) G E Livock, taxied his Fairey float- 
plane out through the crowded harbour and took off over the masts 
of the crowds of junks and sampans with his Flight Commander and 
the officer-in-charge of the Photographic survey as his passengers. 
Hong Kong Harbour, however, proved to be unsuitable as a permanent 
anchorage for the carrier — the volume of waterborne traffic and the 
sea surface conditions creating unnecessary hazards for the landing 
and take-off of the aircraft. Consequently the carrier steamed round 
into Tolo Harbour which was almost devoid of any form of shipping 
and where sea conditions were much more favourable. Until HMS 
“Pegasus” returned to Singapore in January 1925 she spent most of her 
time round in Tolo, although this did not prevent the RAF personnel 
on board from making the most of their first trip to Hong Kong. It 
was this visit that provided the first RAF Interport cricketer to play 
in Hong Kong. In fairness, however, it must be pointed out that he 
was actually playing for the opposition — in this instance, Singapore. 
While in Singapore on the aerial survey, Flight Lieutenant Livock 
had made a name for himself in Island cricketing circles and when 
the 1924 Singapore Interport team came up to Hong Kong for their 
annual match, the Singapore selectors were only too pleased to find 
one member of their team already up here and turning out, when 
flying would permit, for the Hong Kong Cricket Club, 


Although the main purpose was to carry out an aerial photo- 
graphic survey of the Colony, the Flight was also used at the request 
of the Navy to undertake a reconnaissance of both Mirs Bay and Bias 
Bay in an attempt to locate the hideouts of the pirates who had made 
their headquarters there. The expeditions were theoretically quite 
illegal in that no request for permission was made to the Chinese 
Government, but as the writ of the central government ran very 
spasmodically — if at all — in this corner of China, it was considered 
unlikely to raise any great diplomatic storm. In addition, the Flight 
had the distinction during its tour here, of flying the then Governor, 
Sir Reginald Stubbs, round the limits of his domain — the first-ever 
Governor to be able to undertake a gubernatorial progress by air, and 
vet a far stretch from 1971 when the retiring Governor, Sir David 
Trench, made a final flight over Hong Kong piloting one of the 
Alouettes of the RHKAAF himself. 
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Whilst the first visit ta Hong Kong was made by carrier-borne 
aircraft, and, indeed, most military aircraft to be seen in Hong Kong 
between the wars were those of the Fleet Air Arm, the need for 
permanent aircraft servicing facilities in Hong Kong was recognised 
by the Imperial Government. Unfortunately the Washington Agree- 
ments of 1921 which limited the relative military strengths of Great 
Britain, the USA and Japan in the Pacific area, precluded the building 
of a permanent British military air base any further east then 
Singapore. As a result, the British Government resorted to a fairly 
transparent subterfuge by establishing a civil airport at Kai Tak on 
which there would be a small RAF base and which could be used by 
disembarked aircraft from visiting Naval ships. The decision to 
establish the new aerodrome at Kai Tak was probably made in the 
mid-1920s although owing to the destruction of documents during the 
Japanese occupation, no exact date can be determined. 


The area to the east of Kowloon City was low-lying land with 
rice farming and fishing as the major occupations of the inhabitants 
of the scattered hamlets which had been established around the north 
and eastern shores of Kowloon Bay. The bay itself in this particular 
section was shallow, and ideally suited for reclamation, bearing in 
mind the relatively primitive equipment that was available for such 
work at that time. 


The reclaimed land had not originally been intended for an 
aerodrome — there had, in fact, been very little interest shown in avia- 
tion by the business community in Hong Kong. Permission to reclaim 
the land had been given to two Chinese businessmen: Messrs Ho Kai 
and Au Tak in 1924, whose intention was to establish a “garden city” 
in the area for Chinese living on the Kowloon side of the harbour. 
Although the reclamation was completed successfully the plans fell 
through owing to a lack of capital and the land reverted to Govern- 
ment, This providentially provided an area suitable for a landing 
strip capable of accepting all aircraft then currently in operation, and 
furthermore was conveniently situated near Kowloon Bay for flying 
boat and seaplane operations. 


The land was first used as an airstrip as early as 1925 by private 
operators, for the Department of Civil Aviation have records which 
indicate that in that year a parachutist came down in Kowloon Bay 
— an experience which any modern parachutist would not survive! 
The following year, work started on the construction of buildings and 
services necessary for the establishment of a military aerodrome. 


The RAF Base at Kai Tak was formally taken over on 10th 
March 1927 when it was occupied by twenty-four officers from three 
flights of the Fleet Air Arm and one Accountant Officer. One week 
later Squadron Leader R B Munday, the first and temporary Com- 
manding Officer, was posted in — a post he held for eight days until 
he was succeeded by Squadron Leader C E MacPherson. The airmen; 
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who numbered less than three dozen at that time, had been drafted 
to Hong Kong from Shanghai where they had been serving with No 
® Squadron. Although three flights flew in to take over the Base, 
only one, No 442 Fleet Fighter Flight, was to be based at Kai Tak, 
the other two were simply transients and were withdrawn as and 
when their parent ships moved out of Hong Kong waters. The per- 
manent flight was equipped with Fairey IIID aircraft, while the others, 
440 and 403, possessed Fairey IIIF and Fairey Flycatchers respectively. 


RAF Kai Tak in the 0s was nothing more than a series of 
matshed buildings clustered on each side of the nullah which flows 
down into Kowloon Bay from San Po Kong. Although the nullah 
itself was not as contaminated as it is today, the personnel of the 
station did not escape without their share of unpleasant smells — the 
station was situated next to a lard factory which, particularly in the 
hot summer months, produced an almost nauseating stench. The 
accommodation was somewhat cpereed in the early days; some air- 





men were quartered in a lilt house just across the nullah from 
the Base on a site now occupied by the Civil Airport fuel farm, others 
lived down in Mau Tau Kok about a mile to the west in a building 
which had, apparently, previously been a rope factory. The Com- 
manding Officer’s residence was even further away down in Tsim Sha 
Tsui: “a very nice flat in Humphreys Avenue” according to Squadron 
Leader (now Wing Commander) S T Freeman, who became Com- 
manding Officer in ee 1. : Officers’ and Sergeants’ 
Messes were, however, both matshed buildings, although the Officers’ 
Mess in the early 1930s was moved across the airfield to a large, tur- 
retted house near the site of the present airmen’s married quarters 
at Kai Tak. This Mess was only ever used to its full capacity when 
either one of the aircraft carriers with the Far East Fleet disembarked 
her aircraft. 









Apart from the two Messes, Kai Tak contained the adminis- 
trative block, guardroom, wet canteen and five hangars all built of 
attap and which were to be a constant source of trouble in the years 
following their construction. Thus, although, spared most of the 
noise and much of the filth that has to be endured by their counter- 
parts in Kowloon in the 1970s, the life of the airmen at RAF Kai 
Tak in the station’s formative years was fairly primitive. Within 
six months of the occupation of the Base, the majority of its personnel 
had moved out, albeit temporarily, into the la Hotel because 
of typhoon damage to the somewhat flimsy buildings and the aircraft 
at Kai Tak. It should, however, be mentioned that at that stage, 
the Peninsula was still an empty shell nearing completion, and that. 
although it provided secure accommodation, it did not allow the 
airmen of the day to live in luxury or even comfort. 


Although the base was taken over in 1927, work on the airfield 
was by no means completed. One of the tasks which was of con- 
siderable importance was the building of the seawall and a slipway 
up which the flying boats and seaplanes could be hauled for main- 
tenance. Originally aircraft were lifted out of the bay by a steam 
crane situated at the mouth of the nullah. While this was suitable 
for the Fairey 3Ds and Flycatchers of the Fleet Air Arm, it was of 
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no use for the larger flying boats. Until such times as the slipway 
was built, maintenance of the flying boats which visited Kai Tak was 
undertaken on the water and for this purpose two marine tenders 
were established. For some reason one of these boats remained 
anchored out in the bay when not in use, and each evening an airman 
had to row out and spend the night on board to prevent possible theft 
of either the boat or its equipment by the local Chinese boat-dwellers. 


The sea wall and ramp were completed about 1934 when the 
Kai Tak of today was beginning to take shape, but before that changes 
had occurred both in the administration of the base and in the air- 
craft using Kai Tak. As the first RAF station in the Far East Kai 
Tak could not obviously belong to any superior command, so the 
Commanding Officer was responsible directly to Air Ministry for the 
administration of the station — and, incidentally, had the task of 
convincing Government in Hong Kong that the Royal Air Force was, 
indeed, a separate service and not a specialist branch of the Royal 
Navy. On Ist January 1930, the RAF Far East Command was formed 
with its headquarters in Singapore, and the RAF Base at Kai Tak 
became a station within that organisation. Without regular flights 
between the two colonies, Kai Tak still retained a degree of indepen- 
dence not possible today, but the formation of the Command resulted 
in the Commanding Officer of Kai Tak — who was also Senior RAF 
Officer Hong Kong — losing his entertainment allowance — “the 
uasindest eut of all” to quote the then Commanding Officer's own 
words. 


Shortly before the formation of Far East Command, the first 
recorded fatality occurred at Kai Tak when Flight Lieutenant A R 
Ward of 442 Flight was killed when his Fairey 3D crashed into Hong 
Kong Harbour. Some six months later, in March 1930, a second fatal 
accident happened when an airgunner, LAC Jarvis, fell out of the 
Fairey 3F of 440 Flight in which he was flying and his parachute 
failed to open. Whether subsequent editors of the station F540 were 
less meticulous than those who compiled the early ones is not known, 
but these, fortunately, appear to have been the only flying fatalities 
at Kai Tak upto July 1939, although not the only accidents, for a 
number of Fleet Air Arm aircraft came to grief on landing during 
this period, | ; 


One of the stranger requests made of the station during these 
early period was one made by HE the Governor to the Station 
Commander for an aircraft to assist in rain-making. In the Spring 
of 1929, during a period of excessive drought, Squadron Leader Free- 
man was asked if he would arrange for one of his aircraft to bomb 
the clouds over Hong Kong with a silver nitrate powder with which 
an Australian engineer claimed to have broken a drought in 
Queensland. Despite several “hits” being scored on the various cloud 
formations, none achieved the required result and the drought was 
allowed to take its natural course. 


Although the aircraft resident at Kai Tak for the first ten years 

of the station's existence were all from the Fleet Air Arm, visits by 
AF aircraft were made from time to time. The first of these visits 
was made in 1928 when on 18th November four Southampton flying 
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boats (each powered by 2 x 450 hp Napier engines) touched down in 
Hong Kong Harbour and taxied to special moorings in Kowloon Bay 
off Kai Tak, This flight, called the Far East Flight, was commanded 
by Group Captain H M Cave-Brown-Cave and had initially flown out 
from the United Kingdom to Singapore. From Singapore the four 
flying boats had flown round Australia before proceeding to Hong 
Kong by way of Borneo and the Philippines. Their stay in Hong 
Kong was brief and they returned to Singapore where they sub- 
sequently become 205 Squadron. 205 Squadron remained in the Far 
East until the final disbandment of the Far East Air Force in 1971 
and during that period its aircraft, Southamptons, Sunderlands or 
Shackletons, made numerous visits to Kai Tak, although the squadron 
itself was never based in Hong Kong. 


In August 1930, No 442 Fleet Fighter Flight, which had for the 
previous three years, been permanently based at Kai Tak, was re- 
embarked on HMS Hermes and the station was left without aircraft 
of any description. At this point it may be appropriate to outline the 
provisions which the navy made for aircraft cover for the Far East 
Fleet. The Fleet was established for one aircraft carrier, each carrier 
undertaking a two-and-a-half year commission before returning to the 
United Kingdom. In the inter-war years, the Far East commission 
was shared between HMS “Hermes” and HMS “Eagle”, one following 
the other on rotation. While in the Far East their permanent base 
was Singapore, but during the summer months the fleet would pro- 
ceed to Wei-Hai-Wei, a summer resort some 1200 miles north of Hong 
Kong, En route for Wei-Hai-Wei it would call in at Hong Kong and 
stay there for about six weeks in late spring. Similarly, on its return 
voyage, the Fleet would pay another visit to Hong Kong in October 
and November. While in Hong Kong the aircraft would be dis- 
embarked from the carrier along with the RAF element of the ship's 
complement. So, too, would those from the “County” class cruisers 
in the fleet which normally carried one spotter aircraft. The work- 
load of RAF Kai Tak was, therefore, seasonal with airmen having 
little to do during the winter months or the height of summer. 


Being reduced to virtually no more than a skeleton staff during 
the period when most sport is played in the Colony, the station was 
unable to play as important a role in Hong Kong sport as ‘t has done 
subsequently. It had two concrete tennis-courts in the area behind 
Station Headquarters — an area which also doubled as the station 
parade ground, but for the majority of team sports, most officers and 
airmen joined civilian club sides in order to be able to play. The 
one exception was the station soccer team, which seems from the 
establishment of RAF Kai Tak to have been in the Second Division 
of the Hong Kong Football League. When the Fleet Air Arm were 
disembarked, however, the station was able to raise regular cricket 
and hockey teams which played other service units as well as civilian 
clubs on the Happy Valley ground. The hockey team went further 
afield and, by courtesy of the Navy, played matches on a-home-and- 
away basis against the Portugese Air Service Station in Macau right 
through the inter-war period. 
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The station not only came alive on the sports field during the 
time that the Fleet was in harbour, it also adopted an air of purpose 
at work which was otherwise lacking. The Flycatchers and the 
Faire [I]s were engaged, as one might expect, with routine exercises 
with naval units, but they also undertook anti-piracy patrols over the 
waters and islands of the Colony and along the coast of the Chinese 
mainland. The aircraft were loaded up with four x 112 lb bombs 
and eight x 20 pounders, while the airgunner, sitting in the rear cock- 
pit, was armed with a drum-fed Lewis gun. Although there is no 
record of strikes against the local pirates, the flights had a successful 
deterrent effect in that, few, if any, local junks were captured by 
pirates in Hong Kong territorial waters. 


Once the Fleet had departed, Kai Tak returned to a more-or-less 
comatose state — particularly if all three FAA Flights had embarked 
on the carrier. Working hours in those days were from 8.30 am until 
12.30, and after that, with the exception of the duty personnel, the 
airmen’s time was their own. To be sure, the entertainments offered 
in the twenties and thirties did not compare with the sophisticated 
night-life of present-day Hong Kong, but airmen before the war 
with their two shillings a day would not have been able to take 
advantage of the night clubs and bowling lanes which proliferate in 
Tsim Sha Tsui and the “Wanch”. In any event the recreational tastes 
of that period were far simpler than those of today: Kowloon was 
just beginning to be developed, so that during their time off, most 
airmen went over to Hong Kong side where the cinemas would allow 
British Servicemen, if in uniform, admission at half-price. 


Apart from the cinema and sport — and, of course, the inevit- 
able Chinese meals, the airmen here in the early years of Kai Tak, 
whether they were station personnel or disembarked from one of the 
carriers, spent much of their free time hiking and walking on the 
Kowloon Peninsula and in the New Territories. The only stipulations 
were that each airman carried his own water bottle — for hygienic 
reasons and that they returned by sundown. Although service 
personnel were not supposed to enter China, until the Sino-Japanese 
war the Chinese frontier was open and could be crossed without 
Passport, visa or any other formality, and a blind eye was turned on 
airmen crossing the border. It is not therefore, surprising that occa- 
sionally a group would cross the border, but such was the lack o: 
governmental control in Kwang Tung Province that no diplomatic 
action was ever taken. Warrant Officer H F Moore, who served at 
Kai Tak in 1930, describes one such incident following a Sunday 
morning outing: i 


“Three of the RAF permanent staff, plus a dog, went out for a 
walk one Sunday. They did not arrive back at the “Rope 
Factory” at Mau Tau Kok that night so the fact was reported 
to the Orderly Officer. On Monday morning volunteers were 
requested for search parties. We set off complete with haver- 
sacks, sandwiches and water-bottles and carried Verey pistols, 
cartridges and white canvas marking strips. Lorries took us 
to the most convenient point on our side of the border where 
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we split into two parties, each led by an officer. Each party 
took a different route and after two or three hours walking, 
our party met up with the lost airmen making their way back. 
The Verey pistol was fired and a Fairey IIIF appeared over- 
head and we placed the “OK” canvas strips on the ground. The 
aircraft came low, waggled his wings and flew off to give the 
“Recall” to our other party by means of the appropriate coloured 
Verey light. 


So ended a pleasant day off for us as the weather was superb. 
Apparently the hikers had taken what they thought was a short 
cut, got hopelessly lost, and when darkness approached, sought 
shelter in a small Chinese village where they were given a 
cordial welcome. That morning they had been given a guide 
until they picked up the correct route home.” 


Unfortunately, his story does not contain any indication of what 
happened to the three culprits, but by 1936, RAF regulations were 
much stricter regarding incidents of this nature. However if trips 
into Mainland China were prohibited, trips to Macau were not, for not 
only did organised sports sides go over, but quite often the Navy 
would take a party of sightseers over for the day. There were 
opportunities, too, for getting away from the Colony altogether. On 
an availability basis, airmen were permitted to go to either Singapore 
or Shanghai by troopship, but this was a somewhat restricted privi- 
lege, as it had to be dependent on the opportunity of a return passage 
being available from the port of one's choice. Some airmen even tok 
advantage of the reduced fares offered by the P & O Line to visit the 
same two places — the advantage being that there would be no 
problem in obtaining a return passage. 


Other recreations obviously included sailing and swimming. 

While the former could be and was enjoyed from Kai Tak itself, even 

back in the nineteen-thirties only the keenest of swimmers would be 

seen diving in off the sea-wall or slipway, although further east where 

| the oil refineries now grace the Kwun Tong foreshore there were 

| some excellent bathing beaches. The favourite swimming area was, 

however, Tai Wan beach at the end of the Hung Hom Peninsula andl 

twice daily during the summer months one of the Station's marine 

craft would tow over to Hung Hom two or three dinghies loaded with 

airmen off for a day's swimming, sleeping and sunbathing on beaches 
which today are nothing more than garbage-covered mudbanks. 


| If life at Kai Tak was in the main somewhat sleepy most of 
the year there were always the odd incidents to enliven the daily 
routine of the station. Following the Mukden incident and the sub- 
sequent invasion of China by the Japanese | Septemb 931) 
there were violent anti-Japanese riots in Kowloon and although there 
were no attempts to enter the RAF base, all personnel were confined 
to camp and precautions taken should the riots spread. The end of 
the year saw th the ed hangars when a fire, which 
starting in the office of the Officer. “ommanding 440 Flight, quickly 
spread to the hangars. However, there was no loss of life, and be- 
cause it Was a working day, personnel were available to evacuate the 
aircraft and other equipment, so that apart from the destruction of 
the matsheds no loss occurred. Fire in the matshed hangars of 440 Fleet Fighter Flight 
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A similar fire in the matshed hangars occurred some four 
months later in April 1932 and it was becoming obvious by this time — 
that a more permanent base was essential. The Civil Aviation 
Department had plans for a five hundred yard tarmac runway and 
these were complemented by new maintenance buildings for civilian 
aircraft. By 1933 work had begun on the new station buildings across 
the eastern end of the runway alongside a dirt track down to the fish- 
ing village of Lye Mun. The first building to be completed was the 
barrack block by the new main entrance and it is interesting to note 
that it was originally a singe storey block, even though subsequent 
blocks were all two-storied from the outset. The first block was 
opened in mid-1934 and airmen finally moved out of their temporary 
accommodation in the “Rope factory” and the attap huts which had 
been the home of successive drafts of airmen since the station's incep- 
tion. 





On Ist April 1935 RAF Kai Tak changed its name. Until then 
it had been known as RAF Base Kai Tak but from then on it became 
RAF Station Kai Tak. The station as that time was commanded by 
Squadron Leader C R Keary whose sentiments displayed an ambiva- 
lent attitude towards the Royal Navy which provided him with most 
of his custom. The station at this time boasted two motors boats and 


wee . 


the Marine Craft Section consisted of one Corporal Coxswain and a RAF Kai Tak MT Section 
Corporal Engineer. They were assisted by a Chinese motor boat crew Christmas Day 1934 

but Squadron Leader Keary insisted that they be replaced by RAF 3 
personnel when he was conveyed out to any ships of the Royal Navy. 


The Naval dockyard in Kowloon was responsible for major servicing 
of the two boats and on one occasion during this period they returned 
with the legend “RAF Base Kai Tack” neatly stencilled on the life 
belts. They were retained with this spelling until April 1935 in order 
that the Commanding Officer could use them as evidence of Naval 
inefficiency, but they then had to be repainted to indicate the change 
of nomenclature. 


While the domestic accommodation was being built alongside 
what was to become the Kwun Tong Road, other buildings were 
springing up between these and the recently completed sea wall with 
its slipway for flying-boats and sea-planes. These included a large 
hangar next to the slipway, Station Headquarters and the buildings 
to its rear. It was not until these had virtually been completed that 
work began on the new Officers’ Mess, which was cut out of virgin hill- 2 
side on the northern side of the road. This Mess when first completed, 3 





most have been delight to live in. Standing about a hundred feet ie. | : <_< 
above the airfield it looked down over a tree-covered slope and the re om ee nk = 
airfield beyond to the golden sands of Kowloon Bay and Hong Kong gegen ne <i. a a aaa 

Island in the distance. For the officers living there today hemmed in gees ae - 

by the 30-storey tower blocks of Ping Shek Housing Estate and the ee 


dilapidated Kai Tak Mansions which successfully block the view to 
the sea, it must be difficult, if not impossible, to realise the spacious- 


oe Another Fleet Air Arm C liv 
ness of the thirties. other Fleet Ar rm Casualty 


| . - A Fairey $F which crashed on landing in November 1935 
Although Fleet AI Arm aircrait Leiba frequent Visitors and nearly destroying the new barrack block 

temporary residents to Kai Tak, no RAF aircraft had paid the station F Pa eee 

a visit since the Far East Flight until 1935 when three Southamptons 
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from Singapore alighted in Kowloon Bay en route for a showing-the- 
flag visit to Japan. In the event, one went u/s while at Kai Tak and 
a second at Shanghai so that only one got as far as Tokyo. The follow- 
ing year the station obtained its first permanent RAF aircraft when 
ree Hawker sleys, which had formerly belonged to No 36 
re flown up from Singapore. These, with two Tiger 
foths, formed the Station Flight, the main purpose of which was to 
undertake drogue-towing flights for anti-aircraft artillery practice. 
For a short time ieanilg., they were joined by four aircraft of the 
Chinese Air Force whose crews were attempting to desert. The four 
planes, together with a fifth which had force-landed on the RAF’s 
emergency strip at Fanling, were returned to the Chinese Government 
in the following month. 













athe ta 


The addition of Station Flight meant a major increase in the 
size of the station which went up from about forty officers and men to 
almost a hundred. The increase in the size of the station was reflected 
in the status of the Commanding Officer, for Squadron Leader Dalzell 
handed over, at the end of his tour in March 1938, to Group Captain 
A H Peck DSO, MC, and for a short time RAF Kai Tak even had its 
own Medical Officer — a relatively rare appointment before the 
second World War. The posting in of sixty officers and men obvious- 
ly had effects on both the domestic and sporting sides of station life. 
Accommodation again became a problem for although ‘B’ Block, which 
was normally reserved for disembarked Fleet Air Arm personnel was 
taken over, when either the “Hermes” or “Eagle” was in harbour, The new building programme under way 1935 
temporary quarters had to be found. The difficulty was overcome 
by the simple expedient of adding a second storey to ‘A’ Block thus ea = 
bringing it into line with the other four. On the sports field, RAF | Oe & 
Kai Tak was now able to field regular sides in hockey and cricket as 
well as soccer and it was during the post-36 era that Kai Tak provided 
a number of players for Interport matches against Shanghai and 
Singapore in all three sports. The new-found interest in hockey led 
to the construction, on a self-help basis, of a muttee pitch directly in 
front of the Airmen’'s Dining Hall where, in fact, the present Airmen’s 
Mess is situated. Thus Kai Tak players no longer had to travel over 
to Happy Valley each time they wished to play, and this in itself 
generated new interest in the game. 


In EAT the aged Hawker Horsleys were replaced by 
obsolescent Vicker Vildebeestes which, with a top speed of 140 knots, 
had originally been designed as torpedo bombers. However, by the 
time they arrived in Hong Kong they had been stripped of their tor- 
pedo carrying equipment and had even had their gun rings removed 
from the air gunner’s cockpits. 





One of the earlier tasks which befell the station flight was a 
flying display for the Coronation of HM King George VI. This was 
given over Victoria Harbour at night with the Wildebeestes being 
illuminated by fairy lights festooned along the leading edges of their 
Wings. 





Fairey Swordfish of No. 804 Squadron, HMS “Eagle” 
at RAF Kai Tak 1938 
a5 
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In addition to the Wildebeestes and Tiger Moths, the station was 
also responsible for the maintenance of three Walrus amphibians and 
two Swordfish of the Fleet Air Arm reserve, the former supplementing 
the Wildebeestes in their reconnaissance role which became increa- 
singly important with the developing threat of Japanese aggression. 


For while life at Kai Tak in the thirties continued at a pace 
which seemed unrelated in either space or time to the world at large, 
events which were to affect the RAF station in Hong Kong began to 
cast their long shadows before them. Japan, from 1933 onwards, had 
followed up her conquest of Manchuria by bringing her influence to 
bear in Inner Mongolia and North China. She succeeded first, by 
means of an immense system of smuggling, currency manipulation 
and propaganda, in bringing a number of Mongol princes over to her 
side, and then, in 1935, in establishing a semi-independent government 
in North China against which Chiang Kai-Shek’s Nationalists took no 
action. The signal for the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War was an 
incident on the Marco Polo Bridge south of Peking on 7th July 1937, 
when the Japanese accused the Chinese Nationalists of firing on their 
troops. The Japanese insisted on an apology for the incident, but the 
terms of the demand were such that they were unacceptable even to 
the Nationalists. Consequently, the Japanese regarded the rejection 
as an adequate excuse for declaring war on China, following which 
they pushed south and captured the cities of Peking, Nanking and 

anghai in a brief but bloody campaign. 


At the same time as the main Japanese armies were advancing 
south in the interior of China across the Han River towards Chung- 
king, a force of some 30,000 men under Lieutenant-General Furusho 
landed at Bias Bay, some fifteen miles north-east of Hong Kong on 
12th October 1938. Although, theoretically, the Chinese Nationalists 
had long been prepared for an attack on Canton, in actual fact they 
had done little to strengthen its defences, believing that because of its 
proximity to Hong Kong the Japanese would hesitate to launch an 
attack in the area. The Japanese, however, showed little respect for 
this theory. They advanced on Canton with remarkable rapidity 
when one considers their relative lack of motorised transport, for they 
covered the one hundred and ten miles to their objective in nine days. 
The town fell, following a land-based assault supported by Japanese 
Naval units which had advanced up the Pearl River, on 21st October 
1936. 


During this critical period the Walruses kept up a daily recon- 
naissance of Japanese shipping, particularly in the Mirs Bay area and 
the mouth of the Pearl River, and it was on one of these flights that 
one of Walruses crashed into Tai Tam Bay on 18th July 1939 with 
the loss of both the pilot and observer. Apart from their reconnais- 
sance flights, or perhaps the pilots would claim that they were part 
of them, Station Flight paid considerable attention to a nudist club 
which had its headquarters along atham Road — much to the 
delight of the airmen and soldiers who were given every opportunity 
to fly in the rear cockpits of the Wildebeestes, although it must be 
stressed, not for that type of reconnaissance! Other unauthorised 
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aerial activities included the quite illegal sport of “buzzing” junks, 
and on one occasion the Station Commander himelf, Group Captain 
Horry, was taken to task for buzzing a vessel which turned out to 
be the Japanese Consul’s pleasure-junk. Obviously this was a breach 
of the policy of oriental etiquette for the Consul complained to 
Government about the scandalous behaviour of the pilot! 


Meanwhile, consideration had been given to improving the air- 
field at Kai Tak and to a construction of a second military airfield 
in the Colony. Work started on the latter at a site near Pung, 
now better known as Sek Kong, as early as 1938 to accommodate three 
squadrons which at one stage it was considered sending to Hong 
Kong. The ground was levelled and grassed over, but following the 
Japanese sion of | ing Tung, it was realised that the airfield 
would be within artillery range of hostile troops on the border and 
work ceased early in 1940. The site was, however, subsequently used 
as a refugee camp until the Japanese invasion. 


At Kai Tak plans were drawn up for laying a 500 yard tarmac 
runway on a bearing of approximately 310°. This runway, which 
was purely for use by service aircraft, was planned to extend from 
the large hangar then standing near the slipway, to a point somewhere 
in the middle of the present station sports fields. The contract for 
its construction was put out to tender early in 1941 and was sub- 
sequently awarded to Messrs Fook Lee and Company Ltd, who are 
still one of the main civil engineering contractors to the Station. 
Work was actually scheduled to begin on 8th December 1941, but 
other more pressing business intervened that day and it was left to 
the new tenants to improve Kai Tak’s facilities which they did on 
far more substantial lines. Obviously before work could begin, the 

7 had to be dismantled and work commenced on that in 
, being completed as late as November that year. The 
ork was stockpiled at the southern end of the station and re- 
after the re-occupation on its present site. 


From the fall of Canton onwards there was confused fighting 
throughout the area, during which time a number of unidentified 
shells fell on British territory, until 26th November when the 
Japanese captured Shumshun and occupied the left bank of the river 
which forms the Sino-British border. In the uneasy truce which 
followed, Chinese refugees in their thousands escaped into Hong Kong, 
which offered its traditional hospitality to those fleeing from persecu- 
tion. Unfortunately for the refugees, Hong Kong of 1938 was not the 
industrialised society which twenty years later was able to absorb 
meee a million more refugees without undue hardship. The 
2s of 1938 and 1939 bringing with them nothing but their 
immediate personal effects, crowded into Kowloon where they begged 
and stole simply to keep alive. The Medical Officer of Health, Dr 
(later Sir Selwyn) Selwyn-Clarke realising the suffering of the re- 
ugees and their potential health hazard to the Colony was instru- 
mental in persuading Government to build a camp for them in Argyle 


Street —a camp which RAF personnel would have cause to remember 
ess than three years later. 
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Throughout the early months of 1939 refugees continued to 
pour into Hong Kong, but by the middle of the year this flood had 
been reduced to a trickle as Japanese troops massed on the border. 
This concentration of troops resulted in the Governor declaring a state 
of emergency in the Colony on 24th August 1939, the main effect of 
which on the RAF was a stepping up of anti-submarine patrols in 
the seas off around Hong Kong and reconnaissance flights along the 
border. Another result of the declaration was the institution of a 
scheme under which the wives and families of civil servants were 
evacuated to Australia unless they were engaged on work connected 
with the emergency services in the Colony. Following the lead of 
Government, the RAF families were evacuated to Manila in the 
Philippines in July 1940 on the “Empress of Japan”. It is worth 
mentioning here that there were no official married quarters, apart 
from that of the Commanding Officer and that anyone who wished to 
have his wife with him had to bring her out at private expense and 
had to find his own accommodation. Not surprisingly then, there 
were not more than half-a-dozen airmen who had their wives with 
them and of these, three had married while in Hong Kong. Later, 
because of the supposed unlikelihood of the Japanese threat mate- 
rialising at least one of the airmen brought back his wife at his own 
expense. He was not the only “bachelor-husband” to resort to this. 
Many civilians in commerce and industry who had taken advantage 
of the Government’s Scheme had done the same, while the civil 
servants who were not permitted to do so, complained bitterly about 
their enforced celibacy. It was significant, however, that neither the 
new Governor, Sir Mark Young, nor the new GOC, Major-General 
Maltby, saw fit to bring their wives with them when they arrived to 
take up post in September 1941. Nor, arriving some two months later, 
did Kai Tak’s new Commanding Officer, Wing Commander H G 
(“Ginger”) Sullivan, a decision which proved to be most fortuitous 
for within ten days of his arrival, the Japanese invasion had begun 
and with it the end of an era in Hong Kong. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE FALL OF HONG KONG 


Although the Japanese attack on Hong Kong came somewhat 
as a surprise, the surprise lay only in its timing and not because it 
was unexpected. Japanese aggression had taken a positive form as 
early as the first Sino-Japanese War in 1931, but the Western Powers 
had feared Japanese expansion for several years prior even to that, 
Their policies towards Japan — particularly the policies of the United 
Kingdom Government — had been marked by vacillation and ex- 
pediency which, far from deterring Japan, had encouraged her to 
embark on successively larger campaigns of aggrandisement. 


One of the first victims of the British Government's inter-war 
foreign policy was to be its own Crown Colony, for in 1937 the Chiefs 
of Staff discussing the defence of Hong Kong accepted that in the 
event of a Japanese attack the Colony would have to survive on its 
own. However, since the Japanese, could from the outset, bring the 
harbour under air and artillery attack it was realised that Hong Kong 
was virtually indefensible, particularly from any land-based assault. 
No matter how vulnerable Hong Kong was, it was decided that any 
withdrawal of forces would invite unnecessary Japanese attention 
and probable occupation much sooner than otherwise would have 
been the case. 


The Commander-in-Chief Far East, Air Marshal Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham, meanwhile had been considering the strategic position 
of Hong Kong and had concluded that its military future was brighter 
than had been thought by the Chiefs of Staff. He considered it might 
be able to withstand a Japanese attack if adequately reinforced, and 
as such would be a suitable fortress from which operations could he 
launched, The Chiefs of Staff did not agree nor did Mr (later Sir) 
Winston Churchill whose minute to the Chiefs of Staff on this point 
ended with the prophetic words: 


“Whether there are two or six battalions at Hong Kong will 
make no difference. I wish we had fewer troops there, but to 
move any would be noticeable and dangerous.” 


Not only would the Chiefs of Staff not reinforce the Army but 
they would not even consider replacing the ancient Wildebeestes by 
more modern aircraft despite requests by Brooke-Popham and even 
by the then Station Commander, Wing Commander Horry, who asked 
if three Gloster Gladiators, the biplane fighters which were being 
peered out in Europe, could be transhipped to Hong Kong as a token 

ghter force for the defence of the Colony as well as being a morale 
booster for the civil population. The request was turned down on the 
grounds that they were still required in the Middle East and their 


combat role there was more important than as possible deterrents in 
Hong Kong. aie | 
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The defence of Hong Kong, then, was to remain completely the 
responsibility of the Army, and to this end they relied on a static 
defensive line on the pattern of the ill-fated Maginot Line in France. 
Construction work began in 1938 and the line, when built, was to run 
from Gin Drinkers’ Bay near Tsun Wan to Tide Cove, with the key- 
stone being the Shing Mun Redoubt just above the Jubilee Reservoir. 
However, by 1941 only the Redoubt with its twelve acres of pill-boxes 
and inter-connecting concrete tunnels had been completed, and even 
so there were insufficient troops to man it. Despite this, the retiring 
Governor, Sir Geoffrey Northcote and the similarly retiring ; 
Major-General Grosett were convinced that they had established an 
efficient defensive system and that they were handing over to their 
successors a fortress comparable with Gibraltar. As events proved, 
its nearest comparison was to be with another oriental island strong- 
hold which was to suffer an almost identical fate at a slightly later 
date — Singapore. 


To be sure, certain steps had been taken to put the Colony onto 
some sort of war footing since the capture by the Japanese of Canton 
and the subsequent encirclement of Hong Kong on the landward side, 
but basically the policy for Hong Kong was one of non-provocation. 
In fact, the instructions given to the Commander-in-Chief Far East 
were quite clear on this point. The “Official History of the Royal Air 
Force” records that in March 1941 the Chiefs of Staff telegraphed him 
stating that: 


“Avoidance of war with Japan is the basis of Far East policy 
and provocation must be rigidly avoided.” 


This negative policy was best exemplified by an incident over 
the Chinese border on 27th September 1940 when one of Kai Tak's 
Wildebeestes was fired on by Japanese anti-aircraft guns while on a 
routine reconnaissance patrol over British territory. No formal com- 
plaint was lodged with the Japanese authorities in Hong Kong and 
no retaliatory action was taken. Fortunately that ack-ack fire was 
inaccurate and no casualties resulted. Long before this incident there 
had been increasing evidence of Japanese, activity round the coasts of 
Hong Kong and on 2nd January 1940 two Wildebeestes were each 
armed up with eight 20 lb bombs and despatched to search out and 
destroy an unidentified submarine, presumably Japanese, reported 
sighted south west of Hong Kong. No trace of the submarine was 
found either by the Wildebeestes or by the two Walruses which 
relieved them on patrol. 


As we have seen, plans had been made to re-develop the airfield 
at Kai Tak and plans were also in hand for the construction of dis- 
persal bunkers to be built into the foot of Hammer Hill on the 
northern perimeter of the airfield to accommodate a squadron of 
Brewster Buffaloes which were rumoured to be coming up from 
Singapore. Meanwhile on Station Headquarters and on two of the 
barrack blocks, anti-aircraft gun posts were built and mountings for 
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Lewis guns installed, while for ground defence a number of pill-boxes 
were built at the northern approaches to the station, Other precau- 
tions taken included the excavation and building of air raid shelters 
along the main road of the camp and at other strategically situated 

oints. This unfortunate, but necessary, building programme marked 
the first depredation of the trees which had been planted to break up 
the austere lines of the new camp, and since then successive attacks 
have been made on the ever-diminishing number of coniferous trees 
by vandals, Japanese soldiers in search of fuel, typhoons, and, worst 
of all, by tidy-minded PWD officials to whom growing vegetation 
seems an anathema. It is regrettable that Kai Tak has been unable, 
or unwilling, to take a leaf out of RAF Gan's book and make a deter- 
mined effort to break up the monotonous bleakness of its surround- 
ings by a well-directed tree-planting campaign, even if just to 
differentiate the station from the concrete jungle which surrounds it. 


Neither the declaration of a state of emergency nor the dissas- 
trous tidings from Europe did much to affect life in Hong Kong. 
According to Mr N A Taylor, then serving with the Royal Corps of 
Signals, the social tempo, if anything, increased. “Almost life Brus- 
sels before Waterloo, with dances and parties every night — for, don't 
forget it was getting on for Christmas”. With the withdrawal of the 
Far East Fleet from Hong Kong to augment the navy in its struggle 
against the U-Boat menace in the Atlantic, the harbour had taken on 
a strangely pectic air, the old naval guard-ship, HMS “Thracian”, 
adding an almost comic-opera touch to the scene. Even as late as 
mid-November 1941, the leading shons on both sides of the harbour 
were inviting their customers to avail themselves of all the Christmas 
offers which were being made in all departments — offers of luxuries 
that would have brought a gleam of envy to the eyes of those who 
had undergone the horrors of the Blitz back in Great Britain. No 
Paee cnaty blackout dimmed the lights of Central District or of 
Nathan Road and the bars were crowded with expatriates and service- 
men ordering drinks from barmen who were either Japanese or else 


in their pay and more than eager to pick up any shred of informa- 
pass on to their masters. 





4 If the war was just over the horizon, both literally and figura- 
tively, in the years between the outbreak of war in Europe and the 
final announcement in Hong Kong on Christmas Day 1941, it was out 
of the minds of most of the population whether service or civilian. 

a Christmas gift to the Station in December 1940, Kai Tak was 
ee its own badge based on a design submitted to the College of 
es by the Orderly Room Sergeant, Sergeant T J Bartlett. In 
we same month Kai Tak also received a visit from the Commander- 
in-Chief Far East presumably to inspect the pitiful display of aircraft 


ae were all that could be spared for the air defence of Hong 


we Brooke-Popham’s misgivings about the RAF in Hong Kong 
Who wo crated by the new General Officer Commanding Hong Kong 
ene was of the opinion that “the aircraft were no match for the 
op my and that I gave orders they were not to be employed unless 

Portunity occurred, either at first light or at dusk, for a torpedo 
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attack on an enemy capital ship or large cruiser.” However, although 
General Maltby was well aware of the limitations of the aircraft of 
his command, he had obviously been badly briefed, insofar as their 
limited potential had been even further emasculated by the removal 
of torpedo-launching gear. In the events which followed, their 
torpedo launching capability — or rather their lack of it — was never 
put to the test. 


Early in a 1941 RAF Reconnaissance aircraft reported 
a Japanese aircraft carrier in Bias Bay and records of continued re- 
eords of Japanese shipping from then until the station F540 closes in 
September 1941 are commonplace. The range of the aircraft, together 
with the policy of non-provocation probably prevented even more 
shipping being observed and reported upon, although even had such 
reports been made, it is improbable that any positive action could have 
been taken as a result. 


As part of the reorganisation of the Colony defence plan a 
detachment of Royal Scots was moved to Kai Tak in April 1941. The 
detachment, consisting of ‘C’ Company and a Bren Gun Carrier 
Platoon, was to be responsible for the mobile defence of the eastern 
wing of the Kowloon Peninsula. With the arrival of the two Canadian 
‘Territorial Battalions to augment the land forces in November the 
Colony defence plan was changed. As a result the Royal Scots were 
withdrawn from Kai Tak and transferred to the western sector of the 
soci Gin-Drinkers’ Line between Tsun Wang and the Shing Mun 

edoubt. 


By the end of November there were indications of an early 
Japanese offensive and certain precautionary measures were put into 
effect. The harbour was closed at night; British and Allied ocean- 
going ships were diverted to Singapore; all Europeans not engaged in 
defence services were advised to leave the Colony; vital defence points 
manned; Kai Tak airfield was covered with obstacles except for the 
civil runway, which had to be left clear for aircraft of CNAC still 
using it. Furthermore on 29th November RAF Kai Tak was put onto 
a state of ‘alert’ with the few airmen living-out being recalled onto the 
station. This was in anticipation of the official order from Headquar- 
ters Far East Command which was received on 2nd December. This 
was the No 2 Degree of Readiness Order which required, in addition 
to existing restrictions, that 50% of the station personnel be confined 
to the Station at all times. 


. It was into this that the RFA “Shengking” arrived on 30th 
November bringing on board Wing Commander H G Sullivan and 
about a dozen airmen both for the reinforcement of RAF Kai Tak and 
the Signals Unit on Stonecutter’s Island, Even as late as this, there 
was, however, considerable doubt about Japanese intentions for on 
3rd December it seemed that their troops were withdrawing from the 
frontier region. The following day General Maltby reckoned that 
Japanese forces in South China were insufficient to pose a major threat 
to Hong Kong. 


But within forty-eight hours there had been three violations of 
British airspace by Japanese aircraft, presumably on reconnaissance 
flights. As a result the No 1 Degree of Readiness Order was issued on 
oth December, all personnel were confined to the station and all posts 
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manned. The station aircraft were bombed up and the Wildebdestes 

dispersed around the station — one being partially hidden under the 

trees in the area occupied by the tennis courts in front of Station head- 

quarters. The two Walruses swung vulnerably at their moorings on 
a 


Bay. 
ee aay: later on Sunday 7th December, Wing Commander 


agizen tock over as Commanding Officer from Group Captain Horry 
ked the same day on SS “Ulysses” en route for a posting 
to Singapore. Wing Commander Sullivan's tour as station com- 


mander must be surely one of the shortest on record for within 
ee of assuming command of the station, it had ceased 
to a 








_and within seventy-two hours it no longer existed: its per- 
sonnel had left, its aircraft destroyed and all the thousand and one 
things which go to made up the soul of a station abandoned or laid 
waste. 


That Sunday was not a time for looking into a dismal crystal 
ball, the station defences were still uncompleted, for although rein- 
forcements arrived in the shape of So 1 Company, Hong Kong Volun- 
teer Defence Force, the new defenders had no knowledge of the 
Station defence plan. That hot afternoon was spent allocating the 
new arrivals to their quarters — the barrack block normally set aside 
for the ground crew of the Fleet Air Arm squadrons when they were 
disembarked — and showing them the disposition of the anti-aircraft 
posts and pill-boxes. 


In the early morning of 8th December, General Maltby's 
intelligence staff heard Tokyo Radio warn all Japanese expatriates 
that war was imminent. At 5 am that morning Naval Headquarters 
in Hong Kong received a signal from Singapore reporting a yanese 
landing in Malaya. By 6.45 the whole Hong Kong garrison was 
standing to. As the sun rose over the Sai Kung Peninsula reports 
began to come in of Japanese troop movements along the Shum Chun 
River. By 6.50 am the engineers had blown all road and rail bridges 
across the river and troops had withdrawn from the border posts. 
Kai Tak received warning of the invasion at and the station 
was brought to full alert. Although the station had been given, as it 
were, an hour's grace it was still not completely prepared for the 
aerial attack which the Japanese launched one hour after the 
beginning of the invasion. | 


As the first of the thirty-one aircraft flew low over Shatin 

n line astern, still-drowsy airmen looked in amazement as the 

oat r Ropers came thundering towards the station, Many were 
Oe Only half-dressed and other still in the Mess having breakfast. 
Bu ae who saw them were convinced that this was the squadron of 
sin aloes which, it had been rumoured, was on its way up from 
pis Bapore. The intentions of the Japanese fighters soon removed 
at euch false hopes of optimism. Guided as they were by markers 
Es) le paint or sheets laid by the e Ching Wei-ites, as the 
northe nists were called, the aircraft flew in low over the 
ce ag end of the camp and followed the course of the main road 
Ough camp, machinegunning the barrack blocks as they flew in. 
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Despite their number and the degree of surprise, no casualties were 
reported, although the Wildebeeste parked adjacent to Station head- 
quarters was hit and burst into flames. Among the anti-aircrait 
gunners on top of the headquarters building was Sergeant George 
Brass, who was one of the few to return the Japanese fire, even 
though his efforts were unsuccessful. He remained at his post until 
the last Japanese aircraft had banked out of range and then hurried 
down to help his new station commander who was organising a 
group of men, with complete disregard for his own safety, to try 
and extinguish the burning Vildebeeste with its lethal cargo. 


Having machinegunned the RAF station, the Japanese aircraft 
turned their attention to the two elnapee. tn the bay and without 
undue difficulty succeeded ‘a sinking both. The other two Wilde- 
beestes escaped unharmed, but much damage was done on the civil 
side of the airport, where three civil Junkers belonging to the China 
National Airways Corporation were destroyed and a Famanemagicen 
Clipper flying boat sunk at the moorings. Despite these direct hits 
on aircraft, damage to the aerodrome itself was quite light and the 
airstrip was used for several days subsequent to the initial Japanese 
attack. Rightly assuming that they had disposed of any effective 
air opposition, the Japanese turned their attention away from Kai 
Tak — both RAF and civil elements — and used their airpower 
where it would wreak the most havoc and do most to lower morale. 
Shipyards, oil depots, power stations and the crowded tenements of 
Central and Wanchai became the targets for the enemy who virtually 
bombed and machinegunned at will. 


In order to render a better defence of the airfield against 
future attacks, one section of the 5th (Anti-aircraft) Battery of the 
Hong Kong Volunteer Defence force were sent to augment the 
station’s own anti-aircraft defences. This unit, however, was not 
needed at Kai Tak for no more attacks were made either later that 
day, or, indeed, during the whole duration of the battle for Hong 
Kong. Enemy air activity did prevent any movement of civil air- 
craft out of the airfield during the hours of daylicht. although two 
of the airlines using Kai Tak, AC and Eurasia Airlines continued 
to operate to and from the interior of China during the hours of 
darkness. Knowing of their intention and the feasibility of such 
flishts two officers aiaiiablon ‘light, Flight Lieutenant D S (Sammy) 
Hill and Flying er H B (Dolly) Gray, asked the Station Com- 
mander whether they could take the remaining serviceable Wilde- 
beete on a night bombing mission to Canton and to strike back, even 
if only in a token fashion. against the Japanese. The request was 
relayed to General Malthy’s Headquarters where it was turned down 
on the grounds that it might generate unnecessary reprisals against 
the local population which we would be unable to prevent. 


Tuesday 9th December saw little enemy activity over Kai Tak 
and the time was used to make both of the remaining Wildebeetes 
fully serviceable. By late that night it was evident that the Gin 
Drinkers’ Line had been broken and that it would be a matter of 
hours rather than days before the RAF Station became untenable. 
Consequently General Maltby ordered the evacuation of Kai Tak. 
and the remaiider of the night was spent destroying secret and 
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confidential documents as well as rendering useless the signals 
equipment. On being informed of the decision to evacuate Kai Tak 
the Station Commander requested that the two Wildebeestes be 
allowed to fly out to the Chinese Nationalist-held airfield at Kwei 
Lin and to bomb either of the Japanese-occupied airfields at Nam 
Tan or Canton on their way. In this way Wing Commander Sullivan 
hoped to save both the aircraft and their crew from imprisonment. 
However, even this request was refused, for the same reasons as 
had been given on the previous Monday, Wo ai t 


reluctantly destroyed. 


RAF personnel, together with their arms and personal equip- 
menf, began to evacuate Kai Tak at dawn and the evacuation con- 
tinued throughout the day. The majority of officers and airmen 
were transported by lighters and nch to Aberdeen where an RAF 
Battle Headquarters had been established in the Industrial School. 
Although one of the lighters was strafed by a Japanese fighter while 
on its way to Aberdeen, again no casualties were incurred and by 
5p Vednesday 10th December, RAF Kai Tak had ceased to exist 
as a station. During the day as successive parties of men boarded 
the RASC lighters, obstacles were erected by those remaining, to 
deny the Japanese immediate use of the airfield. Materials which 
had been brought in to Kai Tak in anticipation of the extension of 
the airfield were scattered around on the civil runway and AF 

len serving with AMWD on the station, recalled that he 
ent the day with the Station Engineer dragging six-foot concrete 
pipes across the airfield to prevent surprise landings. The final 
demolition of the larger structures such as wireless masts, water 
tower and the enclosed nullah which runs through the centre of the 
station was apparently the responsibility of the Army engineers and 
left intact when the RAF left. 





While the majority of the station personnel were making their 

Way through the Lye Mun Gap in the wallowing lighters of the RASC, 
a smaller group were taking a convoy of four of the six vehicles 
which then formed the MT Section at Kai Tak down to the only 
vehicular ferry then in existence at Yaumati. Here they joined the 
queue of Army vehicles waiting their turn to cross to the imagined 
safety of Hong Kong island. The journey to the ferry terminal was 
as though through a nightmare. The streets were crowded with 
refugees and law and order had given place to anarchy. Looting 
and violence were widespread; many of the Chinese who so recently 
gad: sought the safety and protection of this Crown Colony after 
ene in front of the Japanese invasion of 1938 were now in the 
forefront of those trying to destroy the final shreds of the fabric 
which had given them shelter, Added to the looters, who, for their 
Own selfish ends, were almost dementedly disembowelling shops, 
godowns and even private houses, were gangs of Wang Ching Wei- 
ese fifth columnists, whose work had assisted the initial 

Ww anese attack on Kai Tak, owed their allegiance to General Wang 
wel, whose puppet government had been established by the Japanese 


in’ Nanking in 1940. For the previous two years the Japanese had 
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clandestinely been supplying them with arms, allegedly smuggling 
them into Hong Kong in coffins. With their knowledge of the urban 
areas and in the absence of any organised internal security forces, 
these gangs posed a considerable threat to the retreating British 
Forces, From vantage points on the roof-tops of Kowloon City or 
from the entrances to the many narrow alleys and back streets of 
Mongkok, they were able to snipe at their fellow-countrymen and 
the British, Canadian, and Indian troops as they wearily made their 
way to the ferry points. The RAF convoy- from Kai Tak fared no 
better than the retreating soldiers, but the aim of the snipers was 
fortunately inaccurate and the four vehicles arrived at Aberdeen 
later on the Wednesday evening without casualties. 


Nightfall on the 10th December then saw Kai Tak an emptv 
shell with the Volunteers maintaining an anxious watch on the rim 
of the hills to the north. The story of Kai Tak — or the RAF in 
Hong Kong — must from this stage take two distinct lines. Although 
the RAF evacuated Kai Tak on 10th December, its personnel continued 
to function as a disciplined, if rather amorphous, military unit until 
the final surrender of the Colony on Christmas Day 1941. After this 
the story became more a succession of personal experiences of officers 
and airmen trying to survive a callous and after vicious internment 
as Prisoners of War, first in the camps in Hong Kong and latterly 
in Japan. One must also pay some attention to the station of Kat 
Tak itself and to see what happened to it in dark days of the Occupa- 
tion before the Royal Air Force ensign was again hoisted outside 
Station Headquarters. 


Through the night following the RAF evacuation of Kai Tak, 
the Volunteers prepared for the assault which seemed, by the in- 
creasing tempo of artillery and automatic fire, to be imminent. With 
the dawn of the Thursday morning troops were seen on the skyline 
at Shatin Pass and Grasscutters Pass. In the absence of the revised 
withdrawal plan, it was assumed that they were the vanguard of the 
advancing Japanese. They were, however, troops of the 2/14th 
Punjabis who had been separated from, the main body of the battalion 
currently making its way to Devils Peak for evacuation. The 
Volunteers opened fire but realised their mistake before any casualties 
were inflicted and the Indians were guided down to the Kowloon 
City ferry for evacuation. In the absence of the engineers, the 
Volunteers undertook as much destruction of installations as was 
possible without explosives and then evacuated the aerodrome. A 
small party drove in convoy to the vehicular ferry taking with it 
the remainder of the RAF MT. Conditions were even worse than 
on the previous day and Pte K W Forrow, leading the party on a 
motor-cycle combination, gave his passenger in the sidecar beside 
him quite explicit instructions to shoot first and ask questions when 
they got to the other side. 


This was the final phase of the withdrawal, but it was not the 
last time that any RAF activity would take place at Kai Tak before 
capitulation. The evacuation on the Wednesday had seen the station's 
ninety-old officers and men and the small RAF detachment from 
Stonecutter’s Island under commander of Wing Commander Bennett, 
the RAF Intelligence Officer from the Joint Services Intelligence 
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Station Flight personnel in front of one of their Vickers Wildebeestes 
1940 





En route for Aberdeen 
ph taken from the lighter carrying RAF personnel to Aberdeen on 
ecember 1941 showing a Dutch ship on fire and a bomb splash near its 
starboard baw 


Phatog 
10th Dec 
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Staff assembled at Aberdeen. They were not to remain there for 
very long, for almost immediately on arrival many of them were 
allocated to Army and Naval units who could most usefully occupy 
them in their trades. For example, the wireless operators and 
telegraphists under Flying Officer Gray were attached to the Royal 
Signals unit at Little Sai Wan. The armourers under Warrant 
Officer Tollinson were despatched to the Royal Naval Dockyard to 
train the Dockyard Police in arms drill, and the marine craft 
personnel also went to the Navy with their two boats. 





One of the marine craft crew was a new-comer to Hong 
Kong having come up on the SS “Empire Largs” the previous 
week. He was, however, already ‘blooded’, although the ribbon 
of the Military Medal looked incongruous to his new colleagues 
for whom the war in Europe and Africa had seemed so 
remote. Corporal (Tug) Wilson, after assisting in the evacuation of the 
RAF personnel, had offered to go back with one of the two 
launches to assist in the final evacuation of the Volunteers, 
To his surprise the first evacuees were not the Hong Kong 
men but the Punjabis. After ferrying them over to the Island 
he went back for the remainder of the Volunteers taking them off 
at Kowloon City Pier. This done, he again went back to the now 
totally deserted station at Kai Tak and while the Japanese were 
actually advancing along the road outside the camp he proceeded to 
set fire to the radio transmitting room behind station headquarters 
and to the fuel store. Not content with that he blew up two Japanese 
lorries at the main entrance and successfully obstructed entry of the 
invaders long enough for him to effect his escape in the motor boat 
across Kowloon Bay. The boat presented an obvious target and it 
was not long before Wilson went down with the boat with bullet 
wounds in his back and legs. Fortunately, he was rescued by two 
Royal Marines who risked their own lives to save him from almost 
certain death and he was admitted to the Royal Naval Hospital. 
Thus he avoided the atrocities committed by the Japanese when they 
entered the other British Military Hospitals. 


Meanwhile the RAF officers and airmen who had been kept at 
Aberdeen had been far from idle. On Thursday 11th December, 
two machine gun posts were established on Brick Hill and Bennet's 
Hill and equipped with Lewis guns brought over from Kai Tak. 
The purpose of these positions was to provide anti-aircraft protection 
for the Naval gunboat which lay in the shelter of a cove on Ap Lei 
Chau. Although the mountings were makeshift and the gunners 
inexperienced at least one Japanese aircraft was shot down during 
attacks on the gunboat. However, as Naval machinegunners in the 
vicinity claimed the same aircraft, no positive award of the kill can 
be ascribed to the airmen. 


The evacuation of the last British and Imperial troops from 
the Mainland completed, the island set about preparing to resist the 
inevitable Japanese landings. Before they took place, the Japanese 
commander, Lieutenant General Sakai sent over a demand to H. E. 
The Governor calling for the conditional surrender of the island. 
When this was refused, the Japanese commenced a heavy artillery 
bombardment with incredibly accurate results. One of the reasons 
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for th uracy of the Japanese gunners was the activity of the Wang 

7 who, in addition to their sniping, were signalling de- 
tails of British positions across the harbour, A task force of airmen 
under Wing Commander Bennett was ordered to search out and des- 
troy these fifth columnists and operated both day and night patrols 
against the saboteurs. Even without widespread collaboration on the 

art of the Chinese, a Japanese landing on Hong Kong was inevitable 
and after two abortive attempts they gained their foothold near 


Lyemun late on the night of 18th December. 


The following day, the RAF suffered its first fatal casualties 
when Corporals Stockham and Dickenson were killed in an ambush by 
Wang Ching Wei-ites near Shouson Hill, an ambush in which a num- 
ber of other RAF and RN personnel were injured. Furthermore, with 
the capture of Little Sai Wan, the first RAF to become prisoners-of- 
war in the Far East fell into Japanese hands, but amid the confusion 
Flying Officer Gray and three senior NCOs escaped and made their 
way through enemy and British lines back to Aberdeen. Warrant 
Officer Tollinson had returned, too, from the Naval Dockyard and he 
was put in charge of the machine guns at Brick Hill which were still 
maintaining a defensive umbrella over their Naval charge — a cover 
that was not to last for very much longer, for the vastly superior 
numbers of the Japanese were quickly overwhelming the make-shift 
British units which were now fighting a hopeless battle. By 22nd 
December the position at Brick Hill was untenable and Warrant Office 
Tollinson with ten airmen withdrew to Bennet’s Hill where Flight 
Lieutenant Hill was still in command of the other Lewis guns. 








Although the majority of the RAF were concentrated around 
Aberdeen, Flying Officer F A Thompson, the Station Adjutant, to- 
gether with Sergeant Berry and two or three other airmen had joined 
up with Brigadier Wallis’ force, the so-called “East Brigade” with its 
headquarters at Stanley. Following the landing at Lyemun, the Bri- 
tish were forced back towards the south and western parts of the 
island, the Japanese plan being to reach the sea in the Repulse Bay 
area and so divide the defending force. Despite bitter fighting, they 
achieved this objective on 22nd December, but both Flying Officer 
Thompson and Sergeant Berry played a not inconspicuous part in the 
attempt to deny the Japanese on unimpeded passage. Flying Officer 

hompson had no experience of infantry tactics but, because of a 
shortage of infantry officers, on 20th December he was given com- 
mand of a patrol of the Royal Rifles of Canada. In the Tai Tam 
Valley area they successfully ambushed a Japanese mule train carry- 
me ammunition to the forward areas. The Japanese, taken completely 
unawares, were wiped out without loss, but the patrol was forced to 
retire southwards because of enemy pressure on Violet Hill. Two 
days later Flying Officer Thompson was attached to the HKVDC as 
ntelligence Officer and was involved in the attack on the J apanese 
mae had occupied Red Hill. While a flanking attack was mounted by 
Mfantrymen of the HKVDC and the Royal Rifles of Canada, the main 
sssault was launched by bren-gun carriers of the HKVDC. Near the 
a Tam crossroads, the carriers came under heavy Japanese fire, one 
a being killed and Flying Officer Thompson severely wounded 

len his carrier received a direct hit. He was blown into a ditch at 
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the roadside and it was only the prompt action of Sergeant Berry 
which saved his life. At considerable risk to himself, the Sergeant 
pulled his Adjutant out of the nullah and carried him out of the area. 
Flying Officer Thompson was almost completely paralysed as a result 
of his wound and had to be immediately taken to St Stephen’s School, 
a temporary hospital in Stanley Fort, where he remained during the 
remaining days of the campaign and for several months afterwards, 
before being transferred to Argyle Street POW Camp. 


The attack on Red Hill was partially successful insofar as the 
hill itself was captured. However, it did not succeed in its primary 
objective which was to enable “East Brigade” to re-establish contact 
with General Maltby’s main forces in the western sector. It was in 
this latter sector that the Japanese were concentrating their main 
assault and as Bennet’s Hill was a key point at the southern end of 
Maltby’s defensive line, the mixed group of defenders were subject 
to intensive air and artillery bombardment before the eventual attack 
by the Japanese infantry. 


The loss of Bennet’s Hill itself followed a further two days later, 
on Christmas Eve, the Japanese making their first attack before dawn. 
By this time the RAF were serving as infantrymen alongside sailors 
from the HKRNVR and it was this heterogeneous bunch which threw 
back the first assault. However, by 1400 hours, the Hill had been 
almost completely surrounded and in order to prevent encirclement 
the defenders were forced to evacuate their positions and withdraw 
to aberdeen. General Maltby realised that further resistance was 
hopeless and on Black Christmas Day 1941 surrendered to the Japanese 
together with the bulk of the British and Imperial troops still under 
his command. There were, however, exceptions to the surrender, 
Squadron Leader Max Oxford, who was the RAF Liaison Officer on 
General Maltby’s staff escaped along with Admiral Chan Tak, head 
of the Nationalist Chinese Defence Mission in Hong Kong, by MTB. 
They were able to avoid capture and made their way to Chung King, 
with Sq Leader Oxford returning in the van of the victorious 
British forces some three-and-a-half years later. 


Although the surrender was general, because of communications 
difficulties Brigadier Wallis at Stanley refused to realise that it was 
anything more than a Japanese ruse. His mixed force maintained its 
defence of the small Peninsula until the early hours of Boxing Day 
when he, too, surrendered his command — a command that contained 
half-a-dozen exhausted men from Kai Tak who had fought alongside 
the remnants of the Middlesex Regiment anda dozen other assorted 
units and who, like them, had left colleagues who now rest in the 
neat green rows in the War Cemetery at Stanley. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


THE YEARS OF OCCUPATION 


The silence which descended on the Colony at Christmas 1941 
was far from the peaceful absence of the hustle and bustle of industry 
and commerce that one normally associates with the Christmas period. 
It was the end of active warfare, to be sure, but it marked the 
beginning of nearby four years of, at the best, privation 
and, at the worst, brutality. Fortunately, as far as can be 
ascertained, no founded RAF personnel were in the Military 
Hospital and were therefore spared the initial atrocities per- 
petuated by the Japanese there. The survivors of the battle 
were herded into temporary prison camps until their captors 
had established some sort of administration to deal with the thou- 
sands of prisoners who had fallen into their hands. The camp set 
aside for the RAF was the old Army Detention Barracks then situated 
in Garden Road opposite St John's Cathedral. 


They were held there until New Year’s Day 1942 while odd 
stragglers were rounded up and brought in. On New Year's Day 
they were marched down to Queen’s Pier and embarked on a barge 
which took them over to Kowloon Wharf. From there they were 
marched to Sham Shui Po Barracks which was destined to be one of 
the two major POW camps on the mainland. On their arrival, thev 
found the barracks already holding far more than it was ever meant 
to cope with, and yet still more men were being brought in. Apart 
from maintaining a loose guard round the camp, the Japanese made 
no efforts to organise accommodation, medical treatment or clothing 
for the exhausted prisoners. Even the food was barely sufficient to 
maintain life, and this deprivation of food and medical supplies was 
certainly responsible for far more deaths after the surrender than the 
deliberate brutality of the Japanese. In order to mitigate the suffer- 
ings of his men, one of the first things which Wing Commander 
Sullivan did on arrival at Sham Shui Po was to parade them all and 
ensure that the food and clothing which they, as individuals, had 
managed to retain since the beginning of the Japanese invasion, were 
pooled and shared out equally, with special attention being given to 
the needs of the injured. . 


Very little attention was paid by the Japanese to the number of 
POWs they had captured and they relied on the accuracy of the 
parade states submitted by the senior officer of each unit incarcerated 
in the camp. Despite this, very few escapes were made in the early 
days of internment. Escape was, in fact, officially discouraged as it 
was believed that the Chinese Nationalist armies of General Chiang 
Kai-Shek were poised south of Canton for an all-out assault on the 
Japanese. In view of this there were no need to escape, for, when 
iberation came, the prisoners in Hong Kong would all the more 
quickly be able to reform into fighting units and thus be of more use 
to the Allied war effort than as individuals seeking their way through 
tostile countryside. The assault never came and by the time it was 
realised it never would materialise, the Japanese had tightened up 
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their security and escaped were few and far between. Among those 
getting away, however, were two RAF officers, Flying Officer N Baugh 
and Pilot Officer Crossley, a New Zealander, who broke out of Sham 
Shui Po in early February 1942 and made their way to Burma. Pilot 
Officer Crossley survived the war but Flying Officer Baugh was killed 
while flying supplied into China over “the hump” in 1944. 


The Japanese regarded any escape as being punishable by death 
and where the escapers were not recovered, they undertook collective 
punishment for those who they thought responsible. Thus, when 
Baugh and Crossley escaped, all the RAF officers except Flight Lieu- 
tenant Hill were sent to Saigon to a French Colonial Prison to serve 
a term of imprisonment for alleged complicity in the escape. While 
there, the Japanese took an interest in Flying Officer Gray's exploits 
with the RAF Long Distance Flight. Far from making life easier for 
Gray, it resulted in additional punishments, for, if his account did not 
exactly coincide with that which the Japanese had acquired from 
other sources, he was beaten up. After serving a six month sentence, 
the officers were returned to Hong Kong where they were again 
interned at Sham Shui Po. 


They were not to remain at Sham Shui Po, but along with 
Flight Lieutenant Hill who had remained behind as Officer i/c RAF 
in February, they were all transferred to Argyle Street camp. On 
10th September, however, Flight Lieutenant Gray returned to Sham 
Shui Po as Officer i/c RAF and to be in charge of the working parties 
sent out from the camp. Each unit in Sham Shui Po was required 
to provide a number of men each day for these working parties, 
although the Japanese were not particular about the personnel who 
formed them. Thus, if a man fell sick, his place had to be taken by 
someone else from the same unit in order that the requisite number 
of workers could be produced. The RAF parties were not allowed 
back to Kai Tak — they were mainly employed on excavating Dia- 
mond Hill to provide hard-core for the new runways which the 
Japanese were preparing to build. Warrant Officer Tollinson, how- 
ever, on one occasion was able to join an army working party at Kai 
Tak and reported back that the Station was almost intact although 
very little maintenance had been undertaken, 


The life of those on the working parties was arduous and their 
food woefully inadequate. Their day started at 5 am and they were 
paraded an hour later ready to board a barge or lighter which would 
take them round to the Kowloon City pier where they were disem- 
barked and marched to their working point. They worked there 
from 9 am until 5.30 pm when they returned the way they had come 
to Sham Shui Po. On other occasions no ferry would turn up and 
they were then forced to march back to the camp. In conditions such 
as these it is not surprising that death began to take its toll and no 
less than six airmen died in 1943 from the combined effects of mal- 
nutrition and lack of medical care. In fact had it not been for 
Sergeant Joe Edmunds, who had been in charge of Station Sick Quar- 
ters at Kai Tak, the death roll would have been ever longer. With his 
slight knowledge of nursing and a great deal of devotion, he was able 
to minister to the sick and dying. Even for the latter, whose mal- 
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nutrition and mental and physical fatigue had rendered incapable 
of responding to his limited resources, his cheerfulness did much to 
make their last days that little bit more tolerable. He was assisted 
in no small way by the loyalty of some of the local Chinese who 
risked imprisonment and possible death by sneaking additional food 
and medical supplies into Sham Shui Po. Whether Sergeant Edmunds 
survived captivity is not known. He eventually left Hong Kong on 
a POW draft to Japan in June 1943 which was destined for the coal 
mines of Oyama. 


Others not only survived, but continued to make plans to 
escape, or at least to alleviate their sufferings by activities as diverse 
as building wireless sets or stealing food from their captors. One 
airman caught attempting to escape was Corporal Goodwin, the for- 
mer station photographer, who with some soldiers had a plan to break 
out with the assistance of some local Chinese. Their plans were 
discovered in June 1942 and the escape bid failed. Corporal Goodwin 
and his associates were punished, but as they had not got as far as 
actually breaking out of camp, they escaped the mandatory death 
sentence which the Japanese meted out on such occasions. If Good- 
win was lucky in that respect, he was also lucky two months later 
when he and the other airmen who were still fit were put on a draft 
of prisoners bound for Japan. In mid-September, however, the RAF 
element was withdrawn and replaced with an equal number from the 
Royal Naval Dockyard Police. The revised draft sailed on 25th 
September 1942 on the ill-fated “Lisbon Maru” which was sunk en 
route for Japan with the loss of over eight hundred lives. 


About this time plans were being laid for an ambitious mass 
to the arrangements for which were drawn Sergeant Ralph 
Hardy and, somewhat later, Flight Lieutenant Gray. Initially Ser- 
geant Hardy had been working with a number of Army officers and 
senior NCOs, but Gray was brought in as Hardy's senior officer. 
Hardy's role was to contact agents outside the camp while out on 
working parties and it was found he could best do this through being 
permanently employed on the tea boiler where he was less subject 
to supervision by the Japanese guards. There were a number of 
complaints about the apparently favoured treatment accorded Hardy, 
and Gray was obliged to confide in Sergeant Bartlett, the NCO then 
in charge of the RAF working parties, the reasons for this. Unfor- 
tunately, the Japanese uncovered the plot and Gray and Hardy, 
together with their army counterparts, were transferred to Stanlev 
Prison in July 1943. There, after some six months of barbaric treat- 
ment they were tried by a Japanese military court, Death sentences 
ere passed on four of the accused. However, Flight Lieutenant 
“fay convinced the court that Sergeant Hardy was acting under his 
justructions and Hardy’s sentence was commuted to fifteen vears hard 
abour, of which he served over two in a Canton jail before his release 
at the end of the war. 


For the rest of the camp, life went on as usual although security 
regulations were tightened, and working parties went out to continue 
© quarrying of hard core for the airfield foundations. On 20th 
“ecember 1942 no working parties were ordered out and the following 
ay the reason for this became obvious — the camp was visited by a 
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Representative of the International Red Cross. Initially Japan_had 
refused even to recognise the existence of the International Red Cross 
but by June 1942, since the area was no longer regarded as a zone of 
military operations a representative was allowed in the area. The 
visit to Sham Shui Po was, however, almost a ludicrous formality. 
The Representative was hurried round on a pre-determined route and 
the Japanese camp authorities took severe measures to prevent any 
communication between the delegate and the prisoners. 


There were no further working parties for some time as another 
draft for Japan was being organised. This draft, known as the 
“Show” draft, because everyone on it had to be kitted out with warm 

othing, contained almost fifty percent of the RAF Kai Tak contin- 
gent. It sailed on the SS “Tatuta Maru” on the 19th January 1943. 
This ship was carrying home Japanese nationals who had been ex- 
changed for other nations’ internees, and this was the reason the 
Japanese went to the effort of ensuring the prisoners looked well- 
cared-for. The prisoners were crowded into the holds for the journey 
which brought them into Nagasaki on 22nd January. After disem- 
barkation the RAF element were initially sent to Amagasaki, half-way 
between Osaka and Kobe. While there, the prisoners of war were 
employed in the Otani Steel Works working either in the foundries 
or machine shops. To start with, the camp was quite small with 
about 200 POWs but later on, as the Japanese war effort became 
increasingly dependent on captive labour, the size of the camp rose 
to over 500 by August 1944, 


The increasing number of attacks by the USAAF on the steel 
works and the surrounding area forced the Japanese to close thiis 
camp in the first half of 1945. The RAF were among the second draft 
to leave Amagasaki and on lst June they were entrained for Tomano, 
near Hiroshima. On their way they were heartened by the immense 
destruction which was being caused by the American air attacks in 
Kobe and Osaka. However, before Japan was finally brought to her 
knees they were to endure much more hardship. For at Tamono they 
were put to work in a copper smelting works and conditions there 
were the most punishing that the prisoners had so far experienced in 
their three years’ captivity. The works operated a twelve-hour shift 
system which would have undermined the strength of even the fittest 
of men; the effects on the prisoners therefore can be imagined. The 
sickness and death rates mounted with more than ten RAF men — 
including Sergeant Brass — never living through the privations of 
this period. 

Meanwhile the thirty or so airmen who had not been included 
in the “Show” draft had arrived in Japan to assist in the Japanese 
war effort. They had stayed in the camp at Sham Shui Po until 
15th August 1943 when with about another eight hundred prisoners 
— about half of them from the two Canadian Territorial regiments 
— they were embarked on the 55 “Manryu Maru”. Like their 
unfortunate predecessors on the “Lisbon Maru”, they were battened 
down below decks for the majority of the voyage and their diet 
consisted entirely of rice and water. Not surprisingly, disease was 
rife amongst the men and in the absence of any qualified medical 
officers, Sergeant Edmunds and LAC Harry MacDonald, also from the 
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Sick Quarters at Kai Tak, did what little they could to relieve the 

ain and suffering of their colleagues during the fortnight’s voyage 
to Japan. For their work among the prisoners, both men were 
deservedly awarded the British Empire Medal. 


The ship docked at Oyama on the Inland Sea of Japan on 2nd 
September, after which the Canadians were separated from the 
United Kingdom personnel and given the task of feeding the furnaces 
in the local copper smelting works. The UK element of the draft 
was responsible for winning the coal for these same furnaces at 
open-cast sites near the POW camp. Among this latter group was 
Corporal Wilson who, by what he describes as his “low cunning” 
was able to steal food from the Japanese guards in order to alleviate 
the sufferings of his less-fortunate colleagues. He admits that he 
initially stole to keep himself alive, but seeing the work that 
Sergeant Edmunds was doing among the sick, he applied his efforts 
to the better care of those in the primitive sick bay that Edmunds 
had set up. Eventually, however, he was caught and was subjected 
to solitary confinement and the infamous water torture. By his 
resilience, both moral and physical, he was able to survive, but he 
was under constant threat of execution for the remainder of his 
imprisonment. Despite this, his behaviour was an example to many 
of his fellow POWs in Oyama Camp and gave them courage to endure 
their years of captivity. 


With the dropping of the atomic bomb on Hiroshima on 5th 

st 1945 the final blow was given to an already-crippled Japanese 
economy and the Emperor Hirohito accepted the allied demand for 
unconditional surrender on 15th August. From that day on, the 
prisoners of war were not forced to undertake any further work 
although they were confined to their camps until about 2lst August. 
After this the guards were withdrawn and the prisoners were allowed 
out, although such was the physical state of most of them that few 
took advantage of their new-found freedom. Instead they remained 
in the camps to which the Americans undertook massive airlifts of 
food and medical supplies. The RAF personnel, in fact, in Tomono 
remained there until the arrival of American forces on 13th Septem- 
ber after which the majority left Japan bound for hospitals and 
convalescence in Australia. 


While the airmen had been drafted to Japan, the officers had 
remained in the camp at Argyle Street cut off from Sham Shui Po 
to the extent that they were allowed no communication with their 
men at all. From time to time snippets of information reached them 
and they could see the face of Diamond Hill gradually changing shape, 
Which implied continued activity by working parties, but that was 
all. Wing Commander Sullivan eventually devised a way by which 
he could determine whether rumours concerning the deaths of airmen 
could be verified. Officers were allowed to send money into Sham 
Shui Po Camp but it had to be signed for by the recipient, otherwise 
it was returned to the donor. Thus if no signature could be obtained, 
Sullivan was able to deduce that the airmen had died — a signature, 
and the rumour could be discounted. 
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Activity at Kai Tak itself continued right through the war. The 
station itself had not been destroyed as had been intended and, indeed, 
Japanese aircraft were using the runway even before the fall of 
Hong Kong. Early in 1942, however, the Japanese with the help of 
POW labour, began to extend the aerodrome on a far greater scale 
than planned by the British. They set about building dispersal points 
into the lower slopes of the hills surrounding Kai Tak and building 
two concrete runways, one on the same bearing as the projec 
British one, the other almost at right-angles to it, on a bearing of 70°. 
This involved the destruction of the existing civil aviation buildings 
as well as a number of tenements south of the walled city of Kowloon, 
and Flight Lieutenant Evans recalls seeing from the Argyle Street 
Camp, the wholesale flattening of buildings to make a flight path for 
the East-West runway. The rubble from the buildings also provided 
an excellent source of material for hard-core for the runway, as did 
the wall round the old Kowloon City and of which no trace now 
remains. It also necessitated the removal of the Sung Emporor’s 
Terrace. This was a small hill only some 114 feet high, with its sum- 


mit eroded away to reveal a small group of large boulders, but for 
many years it had been regarded as sacred by the local inhabitants. 


The veneration of this site by the Chinese dated back to the 
thirteenth century when the Emperor ignore had died while 
fleeing from the Mongols, and his brother, a boy only eleven years old, 
succeeded him. The fleet carrying the new Emperor landed on the 
shore near where the airfield is today and the boy commented that 
the hills round the bay looked like eight dragons. His chief minister 
replied that there were, in fact, “Gau Lung” (Kowloon), nine dragons, 
as the Emperor himself was always considered a dragon. The party 
took up temporary residence on the sumit of this small hill and the 
largest stone was inscribed with three large Chinese characters 
declaring that this was the Sung Emperor's Terrace. Although the 
Emperor and his entourage later moved off south, the name of the oh 
area continued to be called Kowloon and the site itself became a a 
centre of pilgrimage. 









One of the receiving heads at the Japanese radar station on Tai Mo Shan 


The Japanese must have been aware of the superstitions attach- 
ing to the hill, for instructions were given for the spirits to be 
exorcised before work began. This exorcism began on 9th January 
1943 when fifty white clad monks began a three day vigil to persuade 
the ghosts of the hill to depart. To help the ghosts make up their 
minds, gifts of rice, pork and sweetmeats were offered to them. 
Whether they were accepted or not is not recorded, but in any event 
the Japanese went ahead with the demolition of the hil In the 
demolition, the large Emperor's Stone was broken, but portions of it 
remained and after the war it was erected in a small park near the 
Prince Edward Road roundabout. The exorcism did the Japanese no 
good, for the war ended before the demolition of the hill could be 
completed, but the scarred hill-side served as a reminder of a bizarre 
union of mediaeval mythology and twentieth-century technology, 
with monks and bulldozers working cheek by jowl to remove this 
obstruction to the new runway at Kai Tak. Although the Sung 





Emperor's Terrace was not completely removed by the Japanese, it The domestic site at Tai Mo Shan showing the well-concealed Japanese 
certainly did not defeat their intention to make Kai Tak the greatest qapalie cite -ab Tal sa Mbacaalealiy ot = 
military airfield in South East Asia. Searching for records of Kai . 
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Tak during the years of the Occupation proved an unrewarding task 
for even the Japanese Consulate General's offices in Hong Kong were 
unable to pve any assistance. They claimed that records held by the 
Japanese Defence Agency indicate that although the airfield was 
partially enlarged, it was considered to be too near the coast to be of 
much importance as an air base. Unfortunately, the Headquarters of 
the Military District into which Hong Kong came was situated at 
Canton and authentic records were lost at the end of the war. 


Be that as it may, in 1945 there were two runways in use each 
over 1500 yards long and well-defended by anti-aircraft guns. As 
indicated previously, the runways were built almost entirely by POW 
labour and from this has emerged one of the present problems of 
Kai Tak. The prisoners of war took every opportunity to weaken 
the concrete mix, to use unsuitable filling and to fail to pack down 
the hard-core foundations in the hope that the surface would break 
up on the impact of landing aircraft. Thus they hoped that even one 
Japanese aircraft and its crew might be removed from the operational 
strength of the enemy. Today, of course, no one knows the strength 
of the concrete nor where the weaknesses are likely to occur, so the 
VC 10s must, when laden with passengers, stay on the reinforced 
concrete of the new air terminal building. 


While extending the airfield, the Japanese used other POW Direct Hit 

labour to assist in the defence of Kai Tak by using them in the con- Japanese fighters damaged after the raids by the U.S.A.A.F. in December 1944 
struction of a radar station on Tai Mo Shan. The station consisted - " ae | 

of one transmitter, four receiving stations and a well-camouflaged 
domestic site. By modern standards the station was very primitive, 
most of the receiving heads being constructed in rough hewn wood. 
However, they were strategically located at various azimuths to 
obtain all-round reception. The domestic site was situated some 500 
feet below the summit on the approach road. This, too, was of 
primitive construction but the Japanese had, with considerable in- 
genuity, capitalised on the rough nature of terrain to build their huts 
into the hillsides for maximum camouflage protection. 












This protection became more and more necessary as the 
American forces fought their way north towards Metropolitan Japan. 
For the 14th USAAF, with its orders to isolate the Japanese armies 
in Southern China from their bases, began by concentrating their 
attacks on the ports through which the enemy received his supplies. 
The first attacks in Hong Kong were made as early as December 1944 
by the 118th Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron which recorded the 
third anniversary of the war with Japan with attacks on shipping in 
the harbour. After a break of ten day owing to poor weather con- 
ditions, further raids took place on 19th December when no fewer 
than forty-five Japanese fighters took off from Kai Tak to meet the 
Americans. In addition intense anti-aircraft fire was encountered 
and, as the official USAF history records: 


“due to the semi-bow] shape and limited approach possibilities 
at Kai Tak — very effective.” 


Major-General Okada Umekichi 
46 General Officer commanding Canton Area 1944-45 
ee rt Cees fran | 
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However, despite the loss of eight Mustangs, the squadron 
destroyed eleven enemy aircraft. with another six probables. In a 
second sortie on the same day, three more Japanese aircraft were 
disposed of, one being caught taking off from Kai Tak. Again on the 
following day Kai Tak was straffed, resulting in the destruction of 
four more aircraft, including three fighters. Although this American 
squadron continued its sorties against Hong Kong right through 
January, its records do not indicate any further air opposition, 
although flak was always severe. This would indicate that the air- 
field had been well and truly put out of commission. Certainly the 
scene at Kai Tak on the re-occupation would give that indication, as 
wrecked Japanese “Oscar” and “Zero” fighters, as well as float planes 
and transport aircraft, littered and airfield, half-concealed in knee- 
high grass and weeds which had been allowed to grow in profusion. 


Thus Kai Tak ended the war as it had entered it — a silent 
airfield littered with the wreckage of an air force and an empire. 
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KAI TAK’S GEORGE CROSS 


Mention has already been made of the attempted mass escape 
from Sham Shui Po in 1943 and the resultant execution of Flight 
Lieutenant Gray. It would therefore be fitting at the end of this 
chapter to recount the story of heroism of the two RAF participants 
and particularly the part played by “Dolly” Gray. Flight Lieutenant 
Gray joined the Royal Air Force in January 1927 as an aircraft 
apprentice at RAF Halton but opted to go for the comparatively new 
trade of wireless operator mechanic and went off to the Electrical and 
Wireless School at RAF Flowerdown to complete his training. Like 
so many RAF personnel between the wars he spent some time with 
the Fleet Air Arm and served with both 402 Fleet Fighter Flight 
and 800 Squadron on HMS “Courageous”. 


1936 saw the launching of the first of the expansion programmes 
of the Royal Air Force and LAC Gray saw this as an opportunity to 
become a pilot. His application for training was accepted and he 
was promoted Sergeant Pilot in February 1936. On promotion he 
spent five months at the School of Air Navigation at Manston and 
then flew with 48 and 148 Squadron before being posted to the Long 
Range Development Unit at Upper Heyford in January 1938. While 
there, he was selected to be a member of the three crews which were 
to attempt a new long distance endurance flight from Ismalia in Egypt 
to Port Darwin in Australia. Although he had already qualified and, 
in fact, was serving as a pilot, it was in his original trade of wireless 
operator mechanic that he flew in one of the two Wellesleys which 
completed the flight in November 1938. For his part in this record- 
breaking flight, Sergeant Gray was awarded the Air Force Medal. 


In July 1939 Sergeant Gray was posted to 36 Squadron in 
singapore and it was there in April 1940 that he received his com- 
mission as a Pilot Officer in the General Duties Branch. After less 
than a month he was transferred to RAF Kai Tak where five obsolete 
aircraft provided the Colony’s only air defence. Along with all other 
RAF personnel, Pilot Officer Gray was evacuated from Kai 
Tak on the 10th December 1941, forty-eight hours after the initial 
Japanese attack on the Colony. The RAF Battle Headquarters which 
had been established at Aberdeen put him in charge of all RAF 

hone operators and wireless personnel and with them he waz 
attached to the Royal Corps of Signals until the final surrender on 
Christmas Day 1941. After a week in the Detention Barracks on Hong 
Kong Island, “Dolly” Gray was transferred with nearly all other RAF 
officers and men to Shamshuipo Camp. In February 1942 along with 
his former Commanding Officer of Kai Tak and two other officers, 
Wing Commander Bennett and Pilot Officer Hennessy, he was sent 
to a POW Camp in Saigon in French Indo-China. While there in 
April 1942 Gray’s promotion to Flight Lieutenant was promulgated 
and three months later he was returned with his three fellow 
prisoners to Hong Kong. Once back, he was separated from his 
colleagues and returned to Sham Shui Po as Officer in charge of the 
working parties involved in the construction of the runway at Kai 
Tak. In January 1943 when the majority of the RAF personnel were 
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Flight Lieutenant A.B. (Dolly) Gray, G.C., A.P.M., R.A, 


TEXT FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE DATED 19TH APRIL, 1446 
ROYAL AIR FORCE AWARDS No. 1125 


The King has been graciously pleased to approve the following award: 


George Cross 
Flight Lieutenant Hector Bertram Gray AFM (44061) 
Royal Air Force (deceased) 


Whilst a prisoner of war in Japanese hands, Flight Lieutenant 
Gray was one of a small group of officers and men engaged in 
organising a general escape. The Japanese discovered the plan, and 
on Ist July 1943, Flight Lieutenant Gray and two non-commissioned 
officers Were arrested. Two -army officers were arrested later. 


He was interrogated on several occasions, starved, tortured 
and was finally brought before a Japanese Court Martial where he 
was sentenced to death. He was subsequently shot. 


As the first officer to be arrested, Flight Lieutenant Gray bore 
the brunt of the torture inflicted by the Japanese. In spite of this, 
and the fact that he was suffering from illness when arrested and 
never regained his health during the five months of his imprisonment 
he steadfastly refused to implicate any others. 


His magnificent fortitude and courageous spirit in the face of 
torture remained unbroken to the last. 
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transferred to Amagasaki, Flight Lieutenant Gray was among the few 
who remained behind along with Sergeant Ralph Hardy. 


Sergeant Hardy had for some time been used as a link man 
petween the British Army Aid Group in free China and a number of 
British Army officers in Sham Shui Po. The BAAG made its first 
contact with Sham Shui Po Camp in September 1942 when working 

arties from that camp were employed on extensions to Kai Tak 
airfield. The POW’s were able to make contact with Chinese work- 
men who were also employed there and who were instrumental in 
courageously supplying much needed daily necessities. 


These workmen included a number of BAAG agents who were 
soon in contact with members of the Hong Kong Volunteer Defence 
Corps, many of whom could speak Cantonese and, as a result, during 
October, several members of the HK VDC carried written messages 
back to camp and passed them on to their commanding officer, Captain 
Keith Valentine. These messages were similar in that they all camp. 
The signatures on the notes varied, “Agent 71”, “Agent 68”, “Local 
Iron”, “Ironfoot”, but it was inevitable that the messages should be 
regarded with a certain amount of distrust. Following discussions 
between Captain Valentine, Lieutenant Prophet and Captain D Ford 
of the Royal Scots, it was decided to put the matter to test. This was 
done by handing outward messages to Sergeant Hardy and Corporal 
Bond of the HK VDC who, whilst on working parties, had also receiv- 
ed similar inward messages and handed them personally to Captain 

of the Royal Scots. The first outward message requested a note 
signed by Major Clague whose signature the party could identify. 
This was duly received and in return, a message bearing the signature 
of Captain Ford who had undertaken full responsibility for the 
operation was despatched to reassure the other end of the line that 
the messages were in safe hands. In the meantime Captain Ford 
decided that Hardy's commanding officer should know what was 
happening, so Flight Lieutenant “Dolly” Gray was taken into his 
confidence, forming the sixth and final member of the team that 
organised the communications. Space prohibits full details of the 
Messages and it is sufficient to say that initially they mainly concerned 
plans for escape and the dissemination of war news which, to avoid 
compromising the source was disguised before being released to the 
Camp inmates. In addition many valuable and essential medicines 
Were supplied. 





A regular exchange of messages took place through the Kai 

Tak agents until just before Christmas of 1942 when the working 
les were stopped. But within three weeks of losing this contact, 
zent No. 68 was again in communication with the camp through the 
Civilian Chinese lorry drivers of the ration trucks. This brought 


Driver T (Ginger) Farrel, RASC, a member of the ration party into 


the picture. The earlier system of passing messages was maintained 
through the link Hardy and Gray to Ford and his “council” — until 
May, when the composition of the ration party was again changed to 
include mostly Canadians. Sergeant Ron Routledge of the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals then took over from Farrel. 
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During the early part of 1943, contact had also been made by 
the agents with Argyle Street where Colonel Newnham had assumed 
responsibility for the operations for both camps. But communications 
between the two camps Were irregular and unsatisfactory and Sham 
Shui Po resumed the operations independently following the arrival, 
from Argyle Street in February, of Colonel Jack Price of the Royal 
Rifles of Canada. Colonel Price took over command of the operations 
from Captain Ford and extended the “council”. 


Whilst escapes by individuals, or even small yivups could, at 
that time have been easily arranged, they were not encouraged as 
the standard of health in the camps had reached an extremely low 
level and any escape would have immediately brought down the 
wrath of Japanese on the camps. Bitter experience had shown only 
too realistically how severe the repercussions could be — any further 
privations would undoubtedly have caused the death of many 
prisoners. As time went on, however, the communications system 
improved, as to some extent, did the health of the camps and with 
the tempting thought of escape and the chance to fight again, the idea 
was conceived of a mass break out, aided by guerillas who were to 
attack camp guard posts and blow holes in the wires during a diver- 
sionary air raid. Approximately two-thirds of the camp inmates 
would have been given the chance to escape and it was hoped that, 
as the operation would, theoretically, have been a liberation rather 
than an escape, no repercussions would fall on those remaining. No 
actual dates for the escape were set but the month of August 1943 
was mentioned and those “in the know” started to anticipate “turkey 
for Christmas”. | 


But these ambitious plans, which had meant taking a number 
of other helpers into confidence, were to come to naught. In May 
(1943 it became clear from warnings received from agents Nos 68 and 
71 that the Japanese were already aware of the communication net- 
work and it was in that month that they started their mass arrests 
outside the camps. But it was not until July lst that the blow fell 
Sergeant Routledge was arrested in Sham Shui Po and Lieutenant 
J Haddock, RNVR and Pte Prata, HKVDC were taken out of Argyle 
Street. The arrests of Captain Ford and Colonel Newnham followed 
on July 10th. By that date the Japanese Gendarmerie had broken 
the entire outside communication network and arrested well over 70 
persons including a group of civilians from the Stanley Internment 
Camp who had been engaged on similar activities. 


While the operators remaining in the camp, in spite of the jolt 
they had received, were able to breathe a little easier as the days 
pased without further incident, life held little promise for those who 

ad been arrested. They were incarcerated in Stanley Jail in a 
prison block taken over by the Kempeitai specially to house the 
members of the communication network, both inside and outside the 
camps, and were subjected to seven weeks of continuous and 
vicious interrogation. From there, when the Kempei were satisfied 
that they had all the information they needed, the group of prisoners 
was handed over to prison custody to await trial. 


Whilst awaiting trial, the POW camp operators were held with 
the other groups of outside BAAG agents, some of whom had been 
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in custody for as long as six months. There was also a group of Indian 
POW's from the Ma Tau Chung Camp led by Captain Ansari who 
had been engaged in similar activities. In the previous year he had 
himself, and, through his encouragement, a number of subordinates, 
resisted brutal attempts by the Japanese to get Indian POWs to sign 
the “no escape” undertaking and join the Japanese-sponsored Indian 
National Army. Thus this was Captain Ansari’s second taste of a 
Japanese jail. The Japs made no secret of their intense hate for this 
prave officer, nor he his contempt for the Japs. 


The following months can be summed up simply as one long 
period of intense misery and suffering. With practically no food, no 
medical attention, subjected to rigid prison discipline such as long 
periods of solitary confinement, when one had to sit, in silence, cross- 
Jegged facing a wall for 14 hours a day, the number of prisoners on 
remand slowly dwindled as groups of operators were taken out for 
trial. The majority were executed and the survivors given long 
prison terms. The group consisting of operators connected with the 
POW camps, and the civilians from the Stanley Camp was tried, in 
the prison, on 19th October, 1943. Of a total of 42 persons, 36, 
pending Capt Ansari, received the death sentence which was carried 
out on ber 29th, 


The military party was, for some reason, kept out of the October 
proceedings, presumably for trial by an authority higher than the 
tribunal that met regularly in Stanley prison to dispense Japanese 
justice. Colonel Newham, Captain Ford, Flight Lieutenant Gray, 
Sub Lieutenant Haddock and Sergeants Hardy and Routledge were 
court martialled in the Supreme Court on Ist December 1943. The 
court consisted of Major-General Shizero, Colonel Tokunaga (i/c 
POW Camps) and Lieutenant Yamaguchi with Major Kogi as 
prosecutor. There was no defence and the full proceedings were 
already printed, in book form. The three senior officers were charged 
with espionage, aiding and abetting espionage and inciting espionage 
and the juniors with aiding and abetting espionage. Col Newham, 
Capt Ford and Flt Lt Gray were sentenced to death by shooting and 
Haddock, Hardy and Routledge to 15 years imprisonment. The final 
curtain fell on the afternoon ember 18th 1943, when those con- 
made the supreme sacrifice on the small beach at Big 
Bay. 


The story ended with the posthumous award of the George 
s by HM King George VI on 19th April 1946 to Flight Lieutenant 
‘, Colonel Newnham and Captain Ford in recognition of most 
's picious gallantry, while Sergeant Hardy was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal on the same date. There is, however, a 
touching footnote: when Flight Lieutenant Gray was told of the 
impending court martial he feared the worst and took his “wings” 
rom his uniform tunic. He gave them to Sergeant Hardy who hid 
them in his own uniform. The latter was given prison clothing and 
Sent to Canton to serve his sentence. Incredibly he was able to 
Tecover his uniform after the liberation. The “wings” were still there 
and he was able to give them as a final momento to Flight Lieutenant 
Gray’s father on his return to UK in 1945. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE YEARS OF RECOVERY 


While American airmen of the 14th USAAF continued to pound 
Hong Kong periodically and so deny the Japanese maximum use of 
its facilities and strategic position, the war in Europe was pressing 
enexorably to its close. The Russians had entered Vienna in mid- 
April 1945, and the German front in the West had all-but collapsed. 
The British and American armies were rolling across the plains of 
Central Europe towards a link-up with their then allies, who smashed 
their way into the German capital at the beginning of May. This 
proved to be the final battle against the Germans and the war in 
Europe officially came to a conclusion on 8th May 1945. 


The lives of many more Allied soldiers, sailors and airmen 
were, however, to be lost before the surrender of the Nazis’ Far 
Eastern ally was accomplished. The Japanese Empire was basically 
maritime and even more dependent on a steady flow of imported raw 
materials for its manufacturing industries than the United Kingdom. 
Yet Japan entered the war with a relatively small merchant fleet of 
only some six million gross tons and, despite the advances in maritime 
warfare which she had seen develop in the struggle between the 
United Kingdom and Germany in the two years prior to her own entry 
into the conflict, she had made no effort to organise a comprehensive 
defence system for her mercantile marine. It was only when the 
efforts of the US submarine campaign began to make serious in-roads 
into her merchant fleet that the Japanese Government turned to such 
protective measures as the convoy system and embarked on a crash 
building programme to equip their navy with a supply of escort 
carriers, Thus while the Japanese concentrated their attacks on 
Allied (and particularly American) warships, the American sub- 
marine offensive was directed against Japanese merchantmen and, 
more particularly, against the enemy's tanker fleet. The contribution 
of the US submarine force to final victory was immense, for by sink- 
ing some five and a half million tons of Japanese shipping, it had 
laid open Japan’s Achilles heel — her economic and military depen- 
dence on overseas supplies. Combined with the war of attrition 
being conducted at sea, the American air offensive succeeded in 
dealing the final blow to the Japanese war machine. 


The devastation which the B29 Superfortresses wreaked on the 
Japanese homeland had far-reaching effects. Civilian morale declined 
rapidly after the first fire-raid on Tokyo on 9th March 1945 when 2000 
tons of incendiary bombs were dropped, wiping out some sixteen 
square miles of the city. It declined even further when General 
LeMay’s crews dropped leaflets warning the Japanese civil population 
where the next fire-raids would be. Over eight and a half million 
people fled to the country-side causing production to grind almost to 
a halt. Production in the oil refineries plummetted to less than 20% 
of their maximum capacity while the output of aeroengines had 
declined to a quarter of its earlier peak. Beyond all this was the 
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fact that the bombing campaign had brought home most forcibly to 
the Japanese that their miutary might could no longer protect them, 
and it 1s highly probable that atomic bomb or no, the Japanese govern- 
ment would have sought to surrender on almost any terms except 
those of unconditional surrender had communication between them- 
selves and the Allies been possible. 


Feelers had been put out by the Japanese government of 
Admiral Suzuki when he replaced General Koiso as Prime Minister 
after the invasion of Okinawa by the American Tenth Army on Ist 
April 1945. The Japanese had approached the Russians, then still 
neutral in the Far East, to act as mediators in arranging peace terms 
between themselves and the Western Allies. Russia, with her heart 
set on the acquisition of the Kuriles and the enlargement of her sphere 
of influence in China, failed to pass on any hint of these overtures 
until well into the summer of 1945. In any case, the intransigence of 
Roosevelt in pursuing his demand for “Unconditional Surrender” split 
the Japanese Cabinet, peace-seeking though it was. The majority of 
the cabinet felt that to yield to this demand would be a humiliating 
betrayal of their forces still in the field. Thus, as a result of Russian 
opportunism and the extreme reluctance of the Japanese to accept 
unconditional surrender, the peace moves never generated any 
positive action. Consequently the Western Allies went ahead with 
their plans for the continued aerial attacks on and the eventual 
invasion of the Japanese heartland. 


Although British forces had been largely concentrated in South 
East Asia during the struggle against Japan, initially defending and 
later recovering our colonial possessions, the end of the war in Europe 
freed large numbers of British troops and enormous supplies of war 
material for service against the Japanese. It was to this end that 
“Shield Force” was established, the RAF element of which embarked 
on the SS “Empress of Australia” and sailed from Liverpool on 6th 
July 1945. This ancient four-funnelled P & O liner may have had its 
attractions for the wealthier world travellers in the palmier era of the 
years between the wars when, with a full complement of crew and 
cabin staff, she was capable of meeting almost every need of its eight 
hundred passengers; however. out of Liverpool and bound for the 
Pacific in the days immediately after the collapse of Germany, the 
three thousand Royal Air Force personnel and the few soldiers who 
made up her passenger list found her to be no luxury liner. What 
luxury fittings may have been left in the ship when she had been 
initially converted to a troop transport had long since been stripped 
out by successive drafts of soldiers and airmen who had found them- 
selves incarcerated in her for weeks while she had sailed in 
maddeningly-slow convoys to places as far afield as Canada and 
Capetown. 


The ultimate destination on this trip was neither of these two 
but the island of Okinawa which the Americans had captured com- 
pletely on 13th April after less than a fortnight’s bitter struggle against 
a determined Japanese defence force. From Okinawa, the American 
Air Force was able to step up its attacks on Japan and Japanese bases 
in China, for it made available to them airfields that were merely a 
quarter of the flying time from their targets than were their existing 
airfields in the Marianas. The task of “Shield Force” was to con- 
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struct or enlarge existing airfields on the island and from them operate 
a force of Lancasters and the newly-operational Lincolns, which in a 
night-bombing role would complement the USAAF Superfortresses, 
equipped as the latter were for high-level precision day-bombing. 
Thus the British task force contained personnel of just about every 
trade and branch then existing in the RAF. Men alone were not 
enough and the “Empress of Australia” was accompanied by a convoy 
of merchant ships which carried the equipment needed for such an 
expedition, particularly earth moving plant, MT, and the immense 
range of impedimenta essential to large-scale engineering projects. 


After almost a fortnight the convoy entered the Panama Canal 
which it left on 21st July to pick up its US Navy escort awaiting in 
the Pacific. Although by this time the Japanese surface fleet was 
virtually non-existent and certainly non-effective, there were still 
believed to be a small number of enemy submarines operating inde- 
pendently in the Central Pacific. A further fortnight saw the 
“Empress of Australia” arriving in Pearl Harbour, where the masts 
of the American capital ships sunk four years earlier still broke 
through the surface of the sea as grim reminders of that fateful day 
in December 1941. Shield Force had thus been at sea nearly a month 
and although attempts had been made to provide entertainment for 
the airmen crowding the decks, there was general relief at the oppor- 
tunity to disembark in Hawaii and to enjoy, among the other facilities, 
the golden sands of Waikiki Beach, 


Wing Commander (later Group Captain) R C Haine who was 
OC Troops on the “Empress of Australia” recalls that it was while on 
the beach at Waik'ki that he and his fellow officers first heard the 
news of the dropping of the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima. While 
they were still wondering how the Japanese would react to this new 
weapon of war, they were re-embarked and on 8th August the force 
sailed for Eniwetok Atoll. It was during the voyage that the men of 
Shield Force heard news of the second atom bomb attack and finally, 
on 19th August, the ship's intercom system blared out the news that the 
Japanese Government had accepted the unconditional surrender terms, 
demanded by the Allies. Obviously, such a development would have 
a great bearing on the future of their well-equipped task force and on 
the crowded lower decks as well as in the officers’ quarters there was 
a great deal of speculation and rumour-based “gen” on their final 
destination and the job they were to do when they finally arrived. 


After four days at Eniwetok, the convoy sailed again on 20th 
August but at the time of sailing the destination was unknown even 
to those in command. On 24th August the “Empress of Australia” 
arrived at Manus in the Admiralty Islands where Wing Commander 
Haine took command of Shield Force and was able to announce that 
the destination of the force was to be Hong Kong where they would 
be engaged in relief and rehabilitation operations. With the know- 
ledge of their destination and the role which was expected of them, a 
programme of traning, within the limits imposed by their crowded 
conditions, was instituted to ensure that maximum efficiency could be 
obtained as soon as possible after disembarking in Hong Kong. 
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The “Empress of Australia” preceeded to join the Royal Naval 
task force under Rear-Admiral Harcourt which had been assembled 
to restore the British administration in Hong Kong. By 29th August 
the fleet had arrived off Hong Kong and Rear Admiral Harcourt sent 
a message to the Japanese Commander in Hong Kong stating that he 
intended sending an aircraft into Kai Tak in order to collect a 
Japanese officer to be flown back to HMS “Indomitable”. On the 
“Indomitable” he was to receive instructions regarding the entry of 
the British fleet to Hong Kong and the assistance which the Japanese 
were to provide. The Japanese Commander initially demurred, but 
Mr A Grinson, who had been Colonial Secretary at the fall of Hong 
Kong, and who had taken the lead in re-establishing a skeletal frame- 
work of civil administration after the Japanese surrender, insisted 
that Rear Admiral Harcourt’s demand be met. The Japanese reluc- 
tantly agreed and an Avenger with an escort of Hellcats flew into Kai 
Tak from HMS “Indomitable” to pick up its passengers on the after- 
noon of 29th August. 


Thus to the Fleet Air Arm must go the honour of re-establishing 
the British air presence in Hong Kong, a coincidence when one thinks 
that some twenty years previously the station had been established 
precisely to meet the need for a Fleet Air Arm base in the Far East. 
Because of the state of the runway the first aircraft in had the mis- 
fortune to burst a tyre on landing and a second Avenger had to fly in 
with a spare wheel. The two passengers, a Japanese officer and 
Commander Craven, who had been the Naval Staff Officer in Hong 
Kong before the war, were then flown out to the aircraft carrier. The 
Japanese was asked for a detailed description of the minefields guard- 
ing the approaches to the harbour, while Commander Craven was 
able to warn the Admiral about the location of Japanese suicide boats 
sheltering off Lamma Island. 


On learning of the location of the minefields, Rear Admiral Har- 
court transferred his flag to the cruiser HMS “Swiftsure” and entered 
the harbour the following day. As the fleet approached Hong Kong 
three suicide boats left Lamma Island, but before they could inflict 
any casualties they were attacked and sunk by aircraft from HMS 
“Indomitable”. Later, the remainder were bombed as they lay at 
anchor and those which were not sunk, beached themselves. 


The original plan had been for the “Empress of Australia” to 
enter Hong Kong harbour in the wake of HMS “Swiftsure”, but the 
the fleet ran into a severe typhoon which caused a great deal of 
damage to a number of merchant ships and almost resulted in the 
loss of the USN frigate escorting the “Empress”. On the latter ship 
itself, conditions during and after the typhoon were nightmarish. 
Although they had been at sea for almost two months, the three 
thousand men aboard were totally unprepared for the ferocity of the 
South China Sea in storm conditions. This was particularly true the 
lower one went down into the bowels of the ship; those herded down 
on “F” deck found themselves for that short period of time in con- 
ditions worse than those of the POWs they were about to liberate. 
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One result of the typhoon was that the “Empress of Australia” 
did not enter Hong Kong harbour until 3rd September where she 
docked alongside Kowloon, By this ine eee Harcourt had 
taken over as Military Governor. Although the Japanese had agreed 
to continue as administrators until such times as the British were 
able to re-establish normal public bodies such as police, transport, 
and health services,they were the subject of attacks by Chinese bent, 
not unnaturally, on vengeance, and because of this, failed to carry 
out even the most basic task of keeping law and order. 


Consequently, the first British troops ashore found that large 
sections of the local Chinese population had almost gone berserk 
following the collapse of any form of policing. Looting was wide- 
spread and murders commonplace. There was, however, very little 
resistance to the occupation itself. Some sniping occurred in Victoria, 
but it was not certain whether it was by renegade Japanese or by 
disaffected Chinese. This soon petered out and the re-occupation of 
the Island was completed by lst September. With the establishment 
of the British mullttery Administration Headquarters on Hong Kong 
Island, where the bulk of the European population lived, the worst 
excesses there were soon eradicated, but a state of near anarchy 
continued on the Kowloon side of the harbour. Naval shore parties 
had attempted to restore some semblance of order but the execution 
of Japanese and many of their so-called collaborators continued for 
several weeks despite a dusk to dawn curfew. One of the first cere 
monial tasks performed by the Navy was the re-occupation of Kai Tak 
and the White Ensign was hoisted there on lst September in front of 
a Guard of Honour drawn from No 3 Royal Marine Commando. The 
RAF were represented by Flight Lieutenant D B Hill, Flying Officer 
F J Hennessy and Flight Lieutenant A C Evans who had been 
liberated from the Argyle Street POW Camp three days previously. 
One can only guess at their feelings an they saw the return of their 
station to British hands while a detachment of Japanese marines, 
paraded specially for the occasion, looked on. 


One of the first airmen ashore, Corporal D J Hunt of 53 Repair 
Unit (Plant), remembered that Nathan Road looked more like a scene 
from the film set of a Western than the main shopping artery of the 
Colony that it is today. No skyscraper blocks existed to blot out the 
sun from its pavements and tree shaded roadway; three storey build- 
ings, crumbling examples of which can still be seen near Jordan Road, 
typified the architecture of the area and the majority of these were 
empty — having been looted by the Japanese three years previously. 
Their doors hung off their hinges and wooden shutters banged against 
windows from which most traces of glass had long since vanished. To 
add to the similarity, Nathan Road and its tributaries were in the early 
days of September 1945 littered with bodies, bloated under the hot 
Hong Kong sun; but the tomato ketchup beloved of technicolour films 


had given place to patches of black congealed blood with attendant 
masses of flies. 
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To be sure, the local population had suffered tremendous 
privations, and by a deliberate policy of starvation, the Japanese had 
sought to de-populate Hong Kong by forcing the Chinese back into 
the hinterland of Canton. Those who remained had no jobs and no 

rospects for the future, consequently they lived only for the day 
ahead and the easiest way of surviving —if one could avoid the 
military patrols — was to loot whatever the Japanese had not bothered 
to remove. There was a bitter irony in the fact that many Chinese 
survived the brutalities of occupation to be shot on the day of libera- 
tion as looters. The chances, however, of being shot did little to 
prevent the pillage and murder, although the establishment of RAF 
patrols to reinforce the existing RN patrols had somewhat unexpected 
consequences. The Navy claimed that shortly following the establish- 
ment of RAF patrols, a sailor had been fired on and wounded by one 
of these patrols, and, whatever the truth of the allegation, the result 
was a nightly exchange of shots between patrols of the two services. 


Although uniforms were acquired locally, there was very little 
chance of anything else. Food was almost non-existent, the only 
items that could be found to supplement the compo rations were 
bananas, sweet potatoes and duck eggs. Other food was to be had at 
a price, but the price was not measured in the local currency which 
was virtually worthless, but in the universal currency of the invader 
—cigarettes. Cigarettes and, to a lesser extent, soap, could and did 
buy almost anything; ten cigarettes could buy as good a meal as could 
be obtained anywhere in Hong Kong for four. Most airmen, however 
tended to stick to cafes and restaurants where they were fairly sure 

ingredients of the courses and of those the most popular was 


ee 
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Obviously apart from enforcing a basic level of law and order, 
other tasks faced the men of Shield Force. First, there was the cari: 
of British prisoners of war and the rounding up of their erstwhile. 
captors. Secondly, there was the re-occupation of RAF Kai Tak anc 
the work necessary to restore it to an operational role. Finally, there. 
were projects of a general nature associated with the need to restore 
the economy of the Colony. It must not, however, be thought thai 
) these were necessarily consecutive objectives, With a force as large 
as that under his command, Wing Commander Haine was able to 
allocate men to all these tasks more or less immediately. 


The British prisoners-of-war who were located in Shamshuipc 
and Argyle Street Camp had been released by the detachment o! 
No 3 Royal Marine Command on 30th August which had landed with 
Admiral Harcourt. Few survivors of RAF Kai Tak remained, but 
there were officers and men of the Royal Air Force who had been | 
brought to Hong Kong by the Japanese from the Dutch East Indies 
Thailand and Burma. Unfortunately not all survived the rigours o! 
their captivity as the graves in the War Cemetery at Little Sai Wan 
so grimly reveal. At this juncture there was no time to differentiate 
between the newly-freed prisoners and to determine their service and 
unit; the greatest concern was to ensure that as far as possible full 
medical care could be given them. On release a number were placed 
into temporary billets at Kai Tak but repatriation began almost 
immediately — the first former POWs leaving on 6th September on 
the 5S “Oxfordshire” which had been equipped as a hospital ship, 
and which took off the wounded and the more severe cases of 
malnutrition and disease. Others left later in the “Empress oi 
Australia”, while a small number had the dubious privilege of flying 
back to India in Dakotas, the first one, piloted by Sqn Ldr (now 
Group Captain) A Contaris, leaving Kai Tak on 9th September. By 
| 4th October ail but 673 ex-prisoners had left Hong Kong out of nearly 
| three thousand who had been incarcerated there at the time of the 

Japanese surrender. 


On 4th September the White Ensign was lowered as the station | 
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Re-occupation Parade 
Wing Commander R.C. Haine salutes the Union Flag outside Station Head- 
quarters on the 6th September 1945 to mark the re-oceupation of Kat Tak by 
the Royal Air Force 





was formally handed back to the RAF, whose first job it was to get 
it operational again as quickly as possible. Air traffic and communi- 
cations were given the highest priority and it was to the credit of 
the operations staff at Kai Tak that the airfield was ready to receive 
aircraft within forty-eight hours. Having seen to the operational 
side, the next task was to ensure the security of the station initially 
against the Japanese, but later, and posing a far greater threat, | 
against Chinese looters. 


Not all the Japanese were aware of, or at least disposed to take 
notice of, the surrender and on the night of 4/5th September RAF 
personnel were engaged in an artillery duel with unidentified troops 
in the hills above the station. The following day a fully equipped 
and still activé Japanese anti-aircraft battery was located and per- 
suaded to surrender, its Commanding Officer being obliged to hand 
over his ceremonial sword to Wing Commander Haine. Of the 
21,000 Japaneie here at the time of the surrender over 10,000 were 





The first Dakota arrives at Kai Tak from Kunming on 7th September 
to repatriate Bea prisoners of war 
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from first-line army and naval units and the majority of these were 
soon deployed in gangs to assist in the rehabilitation of the Colony. 
A considerable number were employed at Kai Tak in the initial stages 
of the re-occupation and it was during these early days that a number 
of airmen were attacked by the more militant Japanese. These 
troops, who were known officially as Japanese Surrendered Personnel 
(JSPs), very quickly accepted the revearsal of roles and under super- 
vision of their own officers and of RAF guards got down to the task 
of restoring Kai Tak to something of its prewar cleanliness and 
tidiness. At first there were over 500 JSP employed at Kai Tak but 
after the repatriation of Japanese started on 19th December the 
number quickly declined. They were of considerable assistance in 
accelerating the restoration of the station and in the construction of 
new, supposedly temporary, nissen huts which were to house the 
men of Shield Force, and have in their latter days acted as accom- 
modation for Gurkhas and other British infantry battalions on 
exercise, 

It was however, the Chinese ironically enough, who posed a 
greater threat to the stability of the Colony, than the few recalcitrant 
Japanese. To start with ,from early September onwards, nearly 
200,000 Chinese Nationalist troops embarked through Hong Kong for 
Shanghai, Peking and Nanking in a vain attempt to prevent a Com- 
munist take-over in Northern China. The Chinese soldiers were ill- 
disciplined, poorly paid and obviously reluctant to go. As a result 
they created a considerable amount of trouble and a large number 
deserted while in Hong Kong. Many of them took to crime and 
joined the gangs of looters, to whom reference has already been made. 
It was these Chinese who created trouble at Kai Tak, for with its 
expanded perimeter it was very easy for anyone so inclined to sneak 
in at night, avoid the security guards and steal some item or other, 
which no matter how useless to the individual responsible, would 
have a commercial value on the thriving black market of Kowloon. 


The task of maintaining order and providing airfield security 
was obviously a greater task than could be met by No 3 Royal Marine 
Commands who were responsible for Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tories. It was not, therefore, until mid-December when the 150 Indian 
Infantry Brigads came to Hong Kong, and one battalion, the 
Travancore State Infantry Regiment, was posted to Kai Tak that 
the problem of looting was finally overcome. Despite the nocturnal 
raids of the Chinese the reorganisation of the Station continued and 
on 6th September, No 201 Staging Post was established at Kai Tak 
and the Union Flag, in the absence of the RAF Ensign, was hoisted 
for the first time for almost four years at a small parade to formally 
mark the Station’s Liberation. Although the airfield was cleared for 
operation, tle major problem facing the Station Commander and his 
staff was that of accommodation. The barrack blocks were fairly 
quickly made habitable but the Officers’ Mess was found to be in 
a disgusting state and occupation was completely out of the question, 
As a result alternative accommodation had to be found and a convent 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor on the Clearwater Bay Road was 
taken over, and remained the Station Officers’ Mess for over two 
years. For the remainder of the officers and for many airmen, too, 





Spitfires of 182 Squadron on dispersal at R.A.F. Kai Tak preparing for 
an anti-piracy sweep 
December 1945 
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private houses in Argyle Street and Prince Edward Road were re- 
quisitioned while the nissen huts took several hundred more. 


The Navy having moved out of Kai Tak on 4th September were 
back ten days later — on the other side of the airfield — with their 
own Fleet Air Arm Station. HMS “Nabeatcher”, as the Mobile 
Operational Naval Air Base was called, fulfilled the same purpose 
as Kai Tak had in the interwar years, namely to receive carrier-borne 
aircraft in for maintenance, and to store a number of Corsair aircraft 
which the FAA had already brought ashore. However, the first 
carrier-borne aircraft to use the Kai Tak runways were not from 

| the FAA, but Spitfires of No 132 (Bombay) Squadron which arrived 
Hong Kong on board HMS “Smiter” on 15th September. The air- 
craft, were ferried ashore rather than flown off the carrier. The 

reason given by ex-Warrant Officer Guest, then a pilot with the 
Squadron, is that 


“the airfield was in such a mess, with wrecked Japanese air- 
| craft and debris everywhere and was generally unkept”. 


In his description of the airfield he goes on to describe the nullahs 
choked with rank grass which provided excellent breeding grounds 
for neaeiitoes ae result an anti-mosquito campaign was quickly 
organised with both hand-spraying and aerial spraying methods bein; 3 ities ‘ 
| used. 132 Squadron also found decommodatlan a ld and ther A typhoon-damaged Sunderland at Kai Tak July 1946 
Sergeants’ Mess, like that of the Station Officers, found the most 
| convenient accommodation to be a convent and moved into the one 
next door! 





The main task of 132 Squadron was to be anti-piracy work and 
after a fortnight of settling in and training flights, the squadron took 
over anti-piracy patrols from the FAA Corsairs which had been 
operating them since the establishment of HMS “Nabcatcher”, Much 
of their work was of a deterrent nature and its value could not be 
assessed in quantatitive terms, but from time to time actual successes 
were reported. On 13th October, for example, they assisted some 
naval landing craft to capture six pirate junks in Deep Bay. They 
were assisted for the first few months by No 681 Squadron, also 
flying Spitfires, who arrived on the SS “Highland Monarch” on 27th 
September. Unfortunately there were no more convents on the 
Clearwater Bay Road and the squadron ‘had to be content with 
requisitioned houses in Prince Edward Road. Their aircraft began 
arriving in October but by the date of the official victory celebrations, 
9th October, only one aircraft in 681 Squadron was serviceable and 
Wing Commander Haine led a flypast of Spitfires of 132 Squadron 
only. From an examination of the 681 Squadron's F540 it seems 
that they never became fully operational at Kai Tak and in 
December 1945 they were withdrawn from Kai Tak and transferred 


to Kuala Lumpur; the ground crew leaving on 14th January 1946 
on $5 “Ekma”. 


If two squadrons of Spitfires were not enough, the Station also | 
had to accommodate three Sunderlands of 209 Squadron which left Japanese Surrendered Personnel clearing up the airfield 


January 1946 
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Koggala for Kai Tak on 17th September. Their first task was to 
airlift RAF personnel who were due for demobilisation back to 
Rangoon and there pick up mail for the Army and RAF in Hong 
Kong. Much of their time, however, they spent out of the Colony 
and flights were made in December to Shanghai to investigate the 
| possible establishment of a staging post there. Because of the poli- 
tical situation and river conditions, it was not considered suitable 

and the Sunderland returned three days later. Christmas 1945 at 

Kai Tak should have been quite hectic, for apart from a large number 
| of men who had come ashore with Shield Force — for many now 

had been repatriated on demobilisation — there were no less than 
H four squadrons: the two Spitfires, the Sunderlands and 219 Squadron 
| equipped with Dakotas sharing the airfield. In addition, the Indian 
| battalion was still being employed on security duties here. No 
| wonder accommodation was a problem! 


Whether it was a post-Christmas or a pre-Chinese New Year 
shopping rush by the Chinese looters is not known, but January 1946 
was a good or a bad month for them, depending on one's point of 
view. On New Year’s Day, when no doubt the station was holding 
its collective head and cursing the invention of San Miguel Beer, 
looters must have taken advantage of the situation and raids were 
ee on the neler rh and explosive stores which would seem 
to indicate that the raiders had some inside assistance — or at anyrate : ; ‘ " 
inside information. Although they escaped, looters who atieranted A Spitfire XXIV of 80 Squadron being brought ashore from HMS “Ocean 
similar escapades later in the month were not so lucky. Two were August 1949 
caught and shot in the grounds of HMS “Nabeatcher” on 20th January, 
while two more were shot on 29th while trying to enter a ration 
store in one of the convents. One of the Chinese was seriously 
wounded and captured but the other, although leaving behind a trail 
of blood, managed to escape. 





If the Indian infantry were chasing robbers on the land with 
some success, their exploits were matched by the Spitfires of 132 
Squadron who on llth January in company with Corsairs from 
“Nabeatcher” lanched a full-scale operation against pirates off Ping . 
Chan. Two days previously, two fishing vessels had been attacked 
by pirates in motorised junks and one had been captured. One other : 
escaped to raise the alarm and an air-sea search and rescue operation 
was mounted. Unfortunately, although the pirated junk was recover- 
ed, the pirates themselves escaped, under the cover of darkness into 
Chinese territorial waters. It was about this time that the Navy 
added a new weapon to its anti-piracy resources. They acquired and 
operated a ‘Q’ junk with a powerful hidden diesel and twin Oerilikon 
cannon, This junk, known after its commander as “CGisk’s Junk”, 
became a by-word among the pirate fraternity and was feared by 
them as much as the Spitfires of 132 Squadron. 


Although 182 Squadron was the squadron primarily responsible 
for anti-piracy patrols, they were assisted, particularly from Decem- 
ber onwards by the Sunderlands of 209 Squadron when the service- 
ability of the Spitfires was seriously affected by the non-arrival of 
spares. This in turn had an effect on the morale of the squadron 





A Sunderland of 88 Squadron at anchor in Kowloon Bay October 1950 
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which, in turn, was the cause of some concern to the senior adminis- 
tration at Kai Tak. Low morale was, however, not merely confined 
to 132 Squadron but was general at Kai Tak, although the post-war 
disaffection which had orignated in India and had led to strikes at 
RAF stations throughout the Far East did not extend to Hong Kong. 
The reasons for discontent are fairly obvious when looks at the con- 
ditions which the airmen were being asked to endure for no apparent 
purpose. Of the causes, boredom was probably the greatest single 
factor; neither of the Spitfire squadrons had a demanding task to 
perform — perhaps many could not see the point of the anti-piracy 
patrols which nearly always ended in frustration as the pirates were 
able to escape into Chinese territorial waters. The unserviceability 
which has been mentioned earlier added, no doubt, to the boredom 
of both aircrew and ground-crew alike. 


In addition, accommodation was a problem. The pre-war 
station had been designed to house no more than two hundred men, 
yet at the turn of the year there were almost 1,500 officers and men 
stationed at Kai Tak. Many private buildings had been requisitioned 
and nissen huts erected but even so there were a considerable number 
of airmen, especially those of 209 Squadron, who arrived slightly 
later than the others, who were living in tents, and in January 
when the first of the cold fronts sweep down from north west China, 
Hong Kong is not the ideal place to be living under canvas. Other 
factors which led to the unrest were dissatisfaction with the rate of 
demobilisation, fears about the loss of employment opportunities on 
the return to UK as well as complaints which were of an entirely 
local nature and which should have perhaps been nipped in the hand 
at an early stage — complaints such as poor food, poor postal facilities, 
lack of recreational amenties and so on. 


By the end of January 1946 the last airmen had moved out of 
their tents and had moved into requisitioned accommodation in 
Kowloon, while weekly discussion groups were arranged under the 
Educational and Vocational Training Scheme in which airmen were 
made aware of the rights and opportunities on their return to UK. 
The subjects of these lecture and discussion group included such 
topics as “Wanted, Five Million Jobs", “Resettlement and You” and 
“The Post-War Housing Programme”. However, these seem to have 
been merely palliatives, for the low morale persisted and the situation 
culminated in a lecture by the Station Commander on 3lst January 
to all airmen on the Station on the subject of discipline and the 
possible consequences of a strike. At the same time as he issued 
his warning, he promised that immediate steps would be taken to 
improve the standard of messing and mail services. He agreed, too, 
to establish a Station Welfare Committee which would meet fort- 
nightly to discuss problems affecting the airmen’s condition. January 
1946 seems to have been the nadir of the station’s morale for there 
are no further references to possible strike action or other evidence 
of widespread dissatisfaction and one can assume that the Welfare 
Committee proved an effective means of remedying grievances before 
they became a major morale problem. This was followed by the 
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establishment of leave centres on Hong Kong Island including one 
at Repulse Bay and the Lady Park Club on the north side of the 
island which provided the normal amenities one now associates with 
NAAFI clubs, including bars, cinema and leave accommodation, 


If 209 Squadron had problems with morale, they were certainly 
not caused by frustration with the tasks they were asked to do, nor 
as a result of the circumstances they found themselves in. In 
January, one Sunderland of the squadron flew down to Sydney and 
the captain, Flying Officer L A George, celebrated the occasion by 
flying under Sydney Harbour Bridge, although there is no evidence 
rr this either being an original undertaking or a flying offence. 
January, too, saw the loss of the first of four boats which the squadron 
were destined to write off in the remainder of its time at Kai Tak. 
This particular Sunderland had hit an underwater obstacle on take-oif 
on a flight from Seletar to Kai Tak which had holed the hull. The 
pilot ensuring that the damage was not of such a nature as to effect 
the flying capabilities of his aircraft flew on to Kai Tak and there 
radioed for technical assistance in the form of assessment of damage. 
This was given by the Senior Technical Officer standing out on the 
runway while the damaged Sunderland roared overhead three or four 
times in order that a rough estimate of the damage could be made. 
Although the aircraft landed safely, it was beached on landing and 
after inspection it was decided that repair was impracticable and the 
Sunderland was written-off. 


Perhaps to celebrate his flight under Sydney Bridge, Flying 
Officer George decided to abandon his single status and on St 
Valentine's Day 1946 was married in St John's Cathedral to a nurse 
from Queen Mary Hospital — the first post-war RAF wedding in Hong 
Kong. The Navy also contributed to the uniqueness of the occasion 
as the newlvmarried couple were flown by Sea Otter to Macau for 
their honeymoon. While Flying Officer and Mrs George were still 
enjoying the delights of Macau, several of his squadron colleagues 
were experiencing, if not enjoying, the pleasures of Hainan Island. 
The Nationalist Government of General Chiang Kai-Shek were by 
1946 engaged in the final stages of their drawn-out war against the 
Chinese Communists who were pushing down inexorably from the 
north. However, Chiang Kai-Shek exercised very little control over 
the various armies in the field which were degenerating into little 
more than the old style armies of the war-lords of the nineteen 
twenties, and showing like their predecessors, the same capricious 
and zenophobic attitudes. It was against this background that two 
Sunderlands force-landed at Sama on Hainan Island on 8th March. 
The Chinese authorities were reluctant to release then, but the arrival 
of the frigate HMS “Black Swan” off the coast with a repair party 
on board was sufficient to make them modify their attitude. In the 
event, however, one Sunderland was found to have broken its back 
and was abandoned, while the other flew back to Kai Tak. Two more 
accidents occurred that month — one at Kai Tak and a more tragic 
one, involving the loss of eleven lives, when a Sunderland crash- 
landed in the Johore Straits. 
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With the unserviceability of Spitfires assuming alarming pro- 
portions and the decision to concentrate the flying boats at Seletar, 
April 1946 saw the disappearance of both 132 and 209 Squadrons from 
Kai Tak. No 132 Squadron was disbanded on 15th April at Kai Tak 
while during the same month 209 Squadron were transferred to RAF 
Seletar. Although this resulted in a considerable decrease in Station 
strength, Kai Tak had still a flying capability, for in the February the 
station Flight was reformed after a break of nearly four years — 
again with aircraft well past their prime of life. The flight consisted 
of three Beaufighters which had been flown up from Rangoon and 
two Lease-Lend Sentinels which had been handed over by the Fleet 
Air Arm. Became of the restrictions imposed by the US Lease Lend 
Agreement the latter two aircraft could only be used for a relatively 
small number of tasks and were never, for example, used on the anti- 
piracy patrols which still had to be maintained. 


Other new arrivals in February included a party of fourteen 
WRAFs posted onto the station strength. It must have been thought 
that housing them at Kai Tak would have proved too much of an 
internal security problem with over a thousand men at Kai Tak and 
consequently they were accommodated on the island, in yet another 
convent, St Paul’s, and brought to work each day by ferry. If the 
station were to be graced by the fair sex, it was to lose the last of its 
JSPs. By February the number available for work had fallen from 
900 to 75 per day and even these few were becoming so unreliable 
that it was decided to dispense with their services and use RAF 
personnel, 


The departure of the JSPs marked one step on the road to the 
rehabilitation of Hong Kong and the end of April saw the return of 
civil government. The Military Governor, Major-General F W 
Festing, handed over the responsibilities of his office on 30th April 
when Sir Mark Young, who had been the Governor of Hong Kong 
until Christmas Day 1941, arrived back in the Colony, the Guard of 
Honour being mounted on this occasion by the RAF Regiment. He 
took over the reins of office, the following day, the ceremony being 
marked by a military parade and a combined RAF/FAA fly-past con- 
sisting of two Beaufighters and three Corsairs led by Wing Com- 
mander Haine, who by this time was OC Flying at Kai Tak, having 
relinquished his position as Station Commander to Group Captain 
Horner on lst December 1945. 


Kai Tak was not to be without a resident squadron for long. 
No 96 Squadron, flying Dakotas, were transferred from Hmawbi to 
Hong Kong during the latter part of April, although as 96 Squadron 
they barely lasted two months for they were renumbered and became 
110 (Hydrabad) Squadron on 15th June. By this time they had a 
strength of twenty-one aircraft basically employed on routine runs 
either to Iwakuni in Japan or to Chung King (the seat of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government). Like other squadrons before them they 
had problems settlingin, for accommodation was difficult to obtain. 
The new squadron had not long to worry about such relatively minor 
matters for early on the morning of 18th July Hong Kong felt the 
first effects of what was to be one of the more severe post-war 
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typhoons. This resulted in the damage to no less than five Dakotas 
— one of which was lifted and carried over twenty yards, its under- 
carriage collapsing on impact — and to two visiting Sunderlands. 
Immediate preparations were undertaken to evacuate all serviceable 
aircraft to Saigon and these managed to leave before the worst fury 
of the typhoon broke between 4 pm and 6 pm. Wind speeds of upto 
150 mph were recorded and resulted in the widespread destruction 
of the nissen huts on the station during which time the personnel in 
the permanent accommodation were: to quote the author of the Station 
F540 for the month: 


“awe-struck but impotent witnesses”. 


One can only imagine the effects on the local Chinese in their 
huts in low lying paddy-fields across the road from Kai Tak, but if 
conditions experienced by HMS “Nabcatcher” were typical, their 
flight must have been tragic. HMS “Nabcatcher” suffered an almost 
total loss of its temporary, hutted accommodation and 300 men were 
left without food and shelter. They were brought over to the RAF 
camp and housed in the station cinema and wherever space could be 
found for them in the permanent buildings. The typhoon also delayed 
the rehabilitation of the Officers’ Mess, which had suffered more 
severely than most buildings ai the hands of the Japanese, and the 
nuns were therefore faced with an extended period of mutual co- 
existence. 


Although the typhoon bad caused a setback to the work of 
rehabilitation and expansion on the station, this was only of a 
temporary, even if expensive, nature. To cater for the spiritual needs 
of the station, the Station Church of St Michael's and all Angels was 
opened on 3rd March, the consetration service being performed by 
the Bishop of Hong Kong. At the same time steps were being taken 
to fit the airfield for the larger aircraft now using Kai Tak. The two 
runways built by POW labour were quite capable of accepting the 
Spitfires and Corsairs, but the introduction of larger service aircraft, 
like the Dakota, and civil aircraft, like the Lancastrian, into the 
circuit posed problems. The East/West runway was incapable of 
being lengthened because of extensive building at the Western end 
near Kowloon City and of the hills rising steeply behind the Officers’ 
Mess at the Eastern end. To extend the North/South runway, there- 
fore, was the only alternative and work began on this extension in 
September 1946. Before the extension was completed, the fears 
which had generated the work, were realised, for on 25th September 
a Dakota of 110 Squadron crashed on take-off into Kowloon Tong. 
As a result Dakota and other RAF aircraft of comparative size were 
required to take off in a southerly heading down the Lye Mun Gap 
a requirement that after made last minute changes to the station’s 
operating pattern essential. This often evoked complaints and caustic 
comments from passengers who were not infrequently subjected to 
unscheduled delays. This necessary but inconvenient state of affairs 
continued until March 1951 when the runway extension of some 200 


yards was opened. 
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Even then certain aircraft were not permitted to use Runway 
130 unless they took off down the Lyemun Channel. Captain F A 
Clark who was returning from Korea to Singapore in 1956 travelled 
on one of these. He had been waiting in the Chatham Road Camp for 
four weeks for the troopship which was to take them on the last leg 
ed their journey when he got the chance to fly down. He recalled 
that: 


“A small group of us drove from Chatham Road Camp in 
the back of a Bedford 3 tonner, out into the countryside to RAF 
Kai Tak. We passed the shanty town of the once-walled city 
of Kowloon, through fields and passed tree covered hillocks on 
the way to the station. When we got there we piled out on 
the edge of the runway. There stood an aircraft, a Royal New 
Zealand Air Force Bristol Freighter, which was to take us to 
Singapore. The runway ran along the shore and ended some- 
Where about where the Ordnance Depot stands today. We 
were told that take-off depended upon the wind direction. 
Some chap in blue explained that service pilots did not get 
danger money to take-off facing the hills but civil pilots did. 
Whether it was true or not I don't know. Maybe just a yarn 
to put the wind up a group of Brown jobs who had never 
flown before. However, we were kept waiting for a change 
in the wind so that we could take off in the other direction. 
We sat around on the grass waiting for the wind to change. 
It would appear that conditions were soon right for we filled 
up the aircraft and it taxied to the end of the runway. Soon 
we were airborne on a flight which took as far as I can re- 
member, four hours to Saigon where we refuelled and a further 
four hours to Singapore.” 


Because of the dimensions of the natural basin in which Kai 


off were not competing for use of the concrete with a terrified 
Chinese fisherman on his way to market. 

While work on this extension was in progress, 110 Squadron 
was reinforced by 88 Squadron. This latter was reformed at Kai 
Tak on lst September 1947 with six Sunderland IV flying boats 
under the command of Squadron Leader Heinbush. Unlike 209 
Squadron, which had preceded it at Kai Tak, this new flying boat 
squadron was primarily a transport squadron and its initial task 
was to provide bi-weekly flights between Hong Kong and Iwakuni. 
The first flight to Iwakuni was of some local interest for they flew 
to Japan for trial some twenty-one Japanese war criminals under 
armed guard. On the return flight, as a token of thanks for the 
trip, the each member of the crew was presented with a kukri by 
the Gurkhas who had formed the escort. The two squadrons 
operated alongside one another for almost nine months until April 
1947 when 110 Squadron began to be run down. The crews were 
gradually postedout, most of them going to join 48 Squadron then 
based at Seletar, On 21st July the squadron was reduced to a 
“number-plate” basis with one aircraft and crew left at Kai Tak, 
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forming a VIP flight for the C-in-C but coming under the control 
of RAF Kai Tak. The squadron was finally disbanded without any 
ceremony in September 1947.. No 88 Squadron continued the Kai 
Tak-Iwakuni shuttle service right through until April the following 
year when, because of the reduction in the size of the British Army of 
Occupation in Japan, the regular service was suspended. 


From 4th April 1948, they reverted to being a general purpose 
squadron and were involved in a number of air sea rescue operations. 
These ranged from the rescue of passengers of a Cathay Pacific 
Catalina which had force-landed off the Nine Pin Islands to the re- 
moval of an injured rating from HMS “Constance” on 27th April 
1950 when the then Commanding Officer of the Squadron, Squadron 
Leader J M Holrne, landed his Sunderland in the open sea alongside 
the frigate in order to take off the sailor and convey him back to 
Hong Kong. Although not typical of the work which the Squadron 
undertook, the incidents which generated the most interest were 





undoubtedly the part which it played in the so-called “Amethyst” 


incident and the evacuation of British subjects from Shanghai. 
However, to appreciate the necessity for these two operations it is 
probably necessary to examine the background against which they 
took place. 


While Hong Kong spent its postwar years restoring the 
prosperity which it had enjoyed before 1941, the remainder of China 
was in the throes of a civil war which had broken out on the collapse 


Towards the end of March, the KMT leaders made a final bid 
to secure a peace settlement with Mao Tse-Tung, whose forces were 
already massing along the north bank of the Yangtze. After almost 
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three weeks of futile negotiations, the Chinese Communists, ignoring 


the requests of the Nationalists for more time to consider thei) 
demands, launched their armies in an attack on the Nationalist capita 


of Nanking on 20th April 1949. On the same day, HMS “Amethyst”, 


a 1500 ton frigate commanded by Lieutenant Commander B M Skinne: 
RN, started up the Yangtze from Shanghai towards Nanking, He: 
mission was to relieve the destroyer HMS “Consort”, to take supplie; 
to the British Embassy and to provide protection, if necessary, for 
British subjects resident there. Upon reaching Chinkiang, HMS 
“Amethyst” found itself under fire from Communist artillery position- 
ed on the horth bank of the river. She replied, but in the confined 
waters of the river, she was unable to escape the heavy fire which the 
Communists were able to bring to bear. The ship was soon severely 
damaged and with eighteen dead and a considerable number wounded 
she ran aground on Rose Island about 75 miles upstream from 
Shanghai. HMS “London” and “Black Swan" were sent up-river tc 
her rescue but these two ships were also damaged and forced tc 
withdraw. Radio signals received from HMS “Amethyst” indicatec 
that she w&5 in urgent need of supplies, particularly medical supplies 
and it was evident that because of Communist military disposition: 
along the Yangtze that they could only be delivered by air. Orders 
were received at RAF Kai Tak on the evening of the 20th April to 
prepare an aircraft for an attempt to fly in supplies to the trapped ship. 


At first light on the following morning Sunderland flying boat 
D/$8 of 88 Squadron took off out of Kowloon Bay to fly direct to 
HMS “Amethyst”. The aircraft, which was piloted by Flight Lieu- 
tenant A H Letford DFC, carried in addition to its normal crew of six. 
two suppl¥ droppers and two medical officers, one RAF and one Royal 
Naval Surgeon Lieutenant. During their flight they received a signal 
from HMS “London” which ordered the flying boat to divert to 
Shanghai because of the intensifying gunfire near HMS “Amethyst” 
The flying boat alighted in the Whang Poo River and Flight Lieutenant 
Letford learned of the serious conditions aboard the grounded frigate. 
Not only was there no doctor aboard, but the supplies of morphine 
had run out and there were a large number of serious casualties. 
Accordingly, HMS “Amethyst” had made a request for a landing to 
be made alongside as soon as practicable in order to transfer a doctor 
and medical supplies abroad. No information of any value, however, 
would be obtained on the dispositions of either the Communist or 
KMT forces on the banks of the river. 


As a result, at 1730 hours that day, D/88 took off and flew 
upstream to the position of the ship. A low approach was made and 
no hostile action was encountered. A second run-in was made and 
after landing the flying boat taxied in close to the ship where it 
dropped anchor. A sampan from HMS “Amethyst” came across with 
a Naval Officer on board and immediately the Red artillery opened 
fire. It was obvious then an immediate take-off was necessary if the 
Sunderland were not to fall victim to the accurate fire of the batteries 
on the north bank of the river. Quickly Flight Lieutenant Fernley, 
the RAF medical officer, was transferred to the sampan with supplies 
of morphine and other drugs. There was little time left before the 
Communist guns found the range of “D for Dog”, so giving the order 
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to abandon the anchor, the captain took off down-wind and down-tide, 
a hazardous undertaking at any time, but one even more so under 
heavy fire and in failing light. The take-off was successful and the 
aircraft returned to Shanghai without incident. 


On 22nd April a further request for the Sunderland to make 
another landing was made by the Navy, to take off eight very 
seriously injured officers and ratings and to transfer on board a Naval 
Chaplain to undertake the burial of those who had been killed in the 
action. Flight Lieutenant Letford and his crew took off at 1330 hours 
and flew up to the “Amethyst” which had refloated herself and had 
steamed some five miles upstream. Visual communication could not 
be established between the flying boat and the ship and three run-ins 
were made before a sighting could be made. The aircraft's dinghy 
was inflated and thrown out into the river but a seven knot current 
dragged it off its securing line. Almost immediately the Communists 
opened fire on the flying boat with artillery and small arms and shot 
away its wireless serial. Flight Lieutenant Letford therefore took off 
without making contact with the “Amethyst” but remained overhead 
for almost another hour while the ship moved upstream in seach of 
possible support in the shape of ships of the Chinese Nationalist fleet. 


While on this reconnaisance, the Sunderland was able to report 
to the “Amethyst” that there were two sloops flying Nationalist ensigns 
at Ching Kiang, but such was the confusion of the civil war and the 
unpredictable nature of the two sides, that the flying boat found itself, 
being tailed by six Mustangs of the Nationalist Air Force. Thus while 
on the Yang Tze the Royal Navy were looking to the KMT Navy for 
support, in the air ‘D for Dog’ had to take evasive action and dropped 
to 200 feet to avoid their air force. This, of course, meant that it was 
an almost sitting target for the Communists on the ground, who lost 
no time in opening up with machine guns which scored two hits on 
the flying boat. To avoid further ground fire the aircraft regained 
height which subsequently resulted in it attracting the attention of an 
unidentified twin-engined aircraft. Fortunately, the Sunderland was 
able to elude its pursuer by escaping into cloud. After this somewhat 
hair-raising return, the flying boat landed back at Shanghai at 1630 
hours. Meanwhile a second Sunderland of 88 Squadron had flown 
into Shanghai with further medical supplies from Kai Tak, but as 
theze could not be got to the frigate, “F for Freddie” was to remain 
in Sinanghai as a standby aircraft. 


On the 34rd April, “D for Dog” made another reconnaissance of 
the river to determine the whereabouts of any Chinese Nationalists 
ships as it was proposed to move the “Amethyst” downstream in 
convoy with any of them which might have escaped from Nanking. 
This proved to be a forlorn hope for battle information was almost 
non-existent, spart from the realisation that the Communists were 
now in control of both banks of the lower Yangtze. As on the 
previous day the Sunderland attracted small arms anti-aircraft fire 
but on this second occasion it was much more intense and several 
more hits were scored. One bullet damaged the hydraulic lines in 
the rear gun turret, putting it out of action, while others entered the 
fuselage. One of these damaged the navigator's computer, narrowly 
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missing the navigator himself. The most serious hit was that which 
penetrated the port main petrol tank causing substantial petrol loss 
and, just as dangerous, filling the aircraft with petrol fumes. 


Because of the loss of fuel and the fire risk, Flight Lieutenant 
Letford decided to abandon the reconnaissance and taking appropriate 
evasive action set course for Shanghai, alighting there shortly after 
lunch. It was obvious that extensive repairs would be needed to be 
made to the flying boat and although temporary repairs were made 
at Shanghai with the assistance of the resident British Overseas 
Airways Corporation engineers, the Sunderland was flown back to 
RAF Kai Tak on 24th April. By this time it was realised- with the 
Communists infesting both banks of the river, that any further 
landings by flying boats would be out of the question and the day 
after D/88 had returned to Kai Tak, the standby aircraft followed suit. 


Despite loud proclamations by various Nationalist Generals 
that they would turn Shanghai into “a second Stalingrad”, the 
Communists continued to push out from their bridgehead across the 
Yangtze towards the city against only token opposition. By 3rd May 
Hangchow had fallen and it was evident that within a matter of days 
the Chinese Communists would be at the gates of Shanghai, Accord- 
ingly the British authorities made arrangements to evacuate all 
British nationals who wished to leave to Hong Kong. Thus on 14th 
May, RAF Kai Tak was tasked to provide aircraft for this purpose. 
Although all the aircraft of 88 Squadron were fuelled-up ready to 
take part in the operation, relatively few British subjects, in fact, 
took advantage of the British Government's offer. As a result only 
one fiying-boat was used on the first day of the operation when F/8& 
brought out twenty-six evacuees. 


a 


Meanwhile HMS “Amethyst” still lay up the Yangtze River, a 
virtual prisoner of the Chinese who refused to let the ship move until 
the acting commanding officer Lieutenant-Commander J S Kerans 
RN, signed a confession admitting British responsibility for the in- 
cident and also acknowledging the Communist claim that the ship 
had “criminally entered Chinese territorial waters”. This Kerans 
refused to do and at the end of July resolved to escape downstream. 
To provide air cover, if it were necessary, all five aircraft of 88 
Squadron were put onto a state of immediate readiness on the 30th 
July. However, weighing anchor at approximately 1 am on the 
following morning, HMS “Amethyst” escaped down ie Yangtze River 
and reached the open sea without further incident. 
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The crossing of the Yangtze marked the final phase in the 
Chinese Civil War. Behind its two mile wide muddy waters, the 
KMT, whose airforce and navy still far out-matched their communist 
counterparts, had a chance of stemming the Red tide. Once over the 
river, however, Mao Tse Tung’s armies had to face no further natural 
boundaries, and pressed southward with increasing rapidity. The 
Nationalists, as ever beset with internal divisions, could not agree on 
a consolidated plan to combat the Communists and retreated to Kwan 
Tung Province. Here in the home of Sun Tat Sen from whom they 
derived their idealogy, they declared they would make their final 
stand. However, as month followed month, so surrender followed 
surrender and on lst October 1949 the new Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the Chinese People’s Republic was formally installed in 
Peiping (which it immediately renamed Peking). 


The fate of the rump of the Chinese Nationalist government is 
of academic interest only, for Canton fell on 15th October and the 
Chinese Communist Armies reached the Shum Chun River on the 
following day. With the raising of the Red Flag at Lo Wu, a new 
era opened for Hong Kong — an era, which in many ways recalling 
the Japanese invasion of Kwang Tung some ten years earlier, brought 
with its fear and uncertainty in its initial stages, although the final 
development was less tragic for the inhabitants of Hong Kong. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 


The southward advance of the Red Armies through China was 
reflected in the growing anxiety felt in Hong Kong. Would the 
Nationalists be able to stage a recovery or would they be engulfed by 
the Red tide which would inevitably sweep up to the border of the 
Colony? As it became evident in the spring of 1949 that nothing 
would stop the victorious armies, so the tension in Hong Kong began 
to spread through all levels of society. The trickle of refugees which 
had entered Hong Kong in 1948 now developed into a flood and almost 
threatened to engulf the resident population. These refugees, whether 
they were businessmen from Shanghai bringing their industrial and 
commercial expertise, speculators bringing their gold bars and 
concubines, or even merely the common soldiery bringing nothing 
but their weapons and their wounds, all had their reasons for dread- 
ing a Communist invasion of the Island which had given them 
sanctuary. In addition to the Chinese emigres, many of the local 
European expatriates felt a grawing feeling in their stomachs as they 
metaphorically looked back over their shoulders to 1941, and the 
horrors of captivity that that year had brought. Would the Com- 
munists recognise the Treaty of Peking which the British Government 
had signed in 1898, or would they spvirn it as an instrument of im- 
perialist aggression and pour over the Shum Chun River to liberate 
their compatriots — many of whom wanted anything but liberation? 


The feeling of anxiety about the Colony also stalked the 
corridors of Whitehall and steps were taken to boost the garrison in 
Hong Kong. On 6th June 1949 the Rt Hon A V Alexander, then 
Minister of Defence, began a visit to the Colony to gain an apprecia- 
tion of the situation. As a result of his visit it was announced that 
two squadrons of Spitfires would be posted to Hong Kong to bolster 
up the defence of the Colony. Accordingly, on 14th July HMS 
“Ocean” weighed anchor in Devonport with the aircraft, pilots, and 
groundcrew of 80 Squadron on board, arriving in Hong Kong almost 
exactly one month later. Their aircraft, Spitfire XXIV’s, were dis- 
embarked the following week with the first aircraft taking off an air 
test on 20th August. Tragedy was to following fairly quickly, for on 
23rd August the Squadron suffered its first fatal casualty when Flying 
Officer W R Pickering stalled his aircraft on approach to Kai Tak. 


The situation in the months which followed was confusing to 
both the political and military observer. The British Government, 
although unsure of the Chinese Communists’ intentions towards 
Hong Kong had nonetheless recognised the Government of Mao Tse 
Tung as the de facto government of China on Ist October 1949, but 
this had in no way pacified the victorious Reds. On the other hand, 
it had certainly antagonised the defeated Nationalists. Even before 
the recognition of the new Peking Government by Eritain, Chinese 
Nationalist aircraft had violated Hong Kong airspace on a number 
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of occasions. However, it was thought that these intrusions if not 
accidental had, at least, been without warlike intent and were 
probably made by aircraft undertaking evacuation of high-ranking 
KMT officials to Formosa. 


As a result 80 Squadron were tasked to patrol the Hong Kong- 
Chinese border area and in November when 26 Squadron joined them 
at Kai Tak both Squadrons were placed on immediate standby in view 
of the increased threat from irresponsible Nationalists. Surprisingly 
enough the Communists made no attempt to cross the border nor did 
their relatively small and obsolescent air force make any attempt to 
challenge the Spitfires. Before the opening of the war in Korea on 
25th June 1950, tension again grew in the Colony and in order to 


provide a more effective defence of its airspace, a new alcilelt vee ' 


opened at Sek Kong in the New Territories, on the old pre-war Pat 
Heung site; 28 Squadron moving out there on Ist May. 


The Korean War not only saw the disappearance of one of the 
fighter squadrons from Kai Tak, it also was responsible for the 
transfer of 8&8 Squadron's flying boats to Iwakuni from which they 
undertook reconnaissance patrols over the Yellow Sea, For the next 
six months Kai Tak only saw the Sunderlands when they returned 
to Kowloon Bay for repairs, otherwise they were constantly on either 
anti-submarine patrol or, further inshore, Were employed in searching 
out new minefields. At the end of October, the Squadron returned 
to Kai Tak, but almost immediately three boats were sent to RAF 
Seletar to assist in anti-gun running operations along the Malaya 
coast. Times must have been hectic for the crews, whose lives must 
have been lived out of suitcases, for in January 1951 they were all 
back in Japan again operating anti-submarine patrols out of Iwakuni 
Harbour. It was on one of these routine patrols that Flight Lieutenant 
Houtheusen spotted the crash of a US Navy Corsair off Wonsan in 
Korea. Despite the fact that the wreck had occurred near the North 
Korean cost, Houtheusen alighted, collected the pilot and was 
able to escape before enemy fire could be brought to bear on him. 





No 688 Squadron were employed on anti-submarine patrols 
until June 1951 when they were for a second time transferred to RAF 
Seletar. This time their transfer was permanent for they joined the 
other fiying boat squadrons there to form the Far East Flying Boat 
Wing. Kai Tak had not quite seen the last of the Squadron, for 
individual aircraft paid periodic visits to Hong Kong until lst October 
1954 when the Squadron was disbanded at Seletar. The Sunderlands 
riding at anchor in Kowloon Bay must have been an imposing sight, 
but their departure from Kai Tak was simply a matter of time as 
reclamation of the bay progressed and made take-off and landing even 
more hazardous. 


Although as has been mentioned, in an earlier chapter the 
Japanese had built a radar station on Tai Mo Shan it had been dis- 
mantled on the re-occupation and the Colony was consequently 
without radar cover for either military or civil aircraft. However, 
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scheduled flight to Singapore. Despite not being equipped for a 
search and rescue role, two Hornets took off from Kai Tak to search 
the area off Hainan Island where the airliner was reported to have 
crashed. They located the survivors’ dinghies and were able to guide 

f the U hich 








|in two Grumman Goose amphibians of the United States Navy w 


picked up the survivors. 


Although RAF Kai Tak was the major air force station in 
Hong Kong, there were, as has been mentioned, other RAF units in 
the colony including the radar unit on Mount Davis and a Mainten- 
ance Unit at Little Sai Wan, Because of the increasing amount of 
signals traffic which these units generated between Hong Kong the 
one hand and the United Kingdom and Singapore on the other, an 
RAF Signals Centres was established at Kai Tak on Ist August 1954 
when Flight Lieutenant A F Ireson and some eighty airmen were 
posted in. With the RAF in Hong Kong still retaining Group status 
it Was natural that this new unit should come under the functional 
control of the Headquarters, serving as it did all RAF units in the 
Colony. Being located at Kai Tak, however, it was equally logical 
that the Signals Centre would be administered by RAF Kai Tak. 


The unit was housed in the ground floor of the Station Head- 
quarters building and consequently radical changes had to be made 
to accommodate it. One of the first victims of the invasion was the 
Station Commander who was banished to the present Training and 
Education Centre as was the Station Admin Officer and the orderly 
room staff. The Accountant Officer was luckier, he and his section 
were accommodated in a purpose-built block next to Station Head- 

uarters. In addition to their receiving and transmitting rooms, the 

ignals Centre had had erected two aerial farms, both then standing 
within the perimeter of RAF Kai Tak but now swallowed up by the 
Choi Hung and Ping Shek Low Cost Housing Estates. Although the 
unit never varied a great deal in strength, it was always able to 
provide a disporportionate number of airmen for activities on the 
station which parented it. For example, two years after the forma- 
tion of the Signals Centre, when the then Commanding Officer of 
Kai Tak: Group Captain A J Smythe, an experienced mountaineer, 
called for volunteers to man a Mountain Rescue Team no less than 
seven of the twelve men who responded were from the Signals 
Centre. The Centre in sporting circles, too, was almost relied on 
to produce a much larger number of participants then could really 
be expected of it on purely statistical grounds — and invariably they 
managed to do so. 


While new equipment was being introduced for signals traffic, 
the two squadrons found that their ageing equipment, in the shape 
of Hornets and Vampires, was rapidly reaching the end of its 
serviceable life. 1954 saw both squadrons suffering from a high rate 
of unserviceability even though that of 28 Squadron was to some 
extent mitigated by the replacement of one of the Vampire 9s by a 
Vampire Tll. However, the problems facing 28 Squadron were 
artificially magnified by the fact that maintenance facilities at Sek 
Kong were restricted and that for major work the aircraft had to be 
flown back to Kai Tak or the ground crew and their equipment had 
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to be transported to Sek Kong. Either course of action resulted in 
delays which impaired the efficiency of the squadron. 


Consequently when it was announced in March 1955 that 80 
Squadron were to be disbanded it was only a logical decision to 
withdraw 28 Squadron from Sek Kong to replace its sister squadron 
at its permanent base at Kai Tak. The disbandment parade of 80 
Squadron took place at Kai Tak on 30th April and the squadron 
formally ceased to exist the following day. While 80 Squadron had 
been preparing for its final parade, 28 Squadron somewhat earlier 
had been preparing to receive its squadron standard which was given 
to mark almost forty years of unbroken service. The squadron was 
presented with its standard on 15th March 1955 by Air Marshal Sir 
Francis Fressanges, who was then Commander-in-Chief Far East Air 
Force, but who had served with 28 Squadron on the North West 
Frontier back in the early 1920s. 


26 squadron was back at Kai Tak by 15th August 1955, but its 
stay was not to be for long, and by 5th December in the same year 
it Was again in the New Territories. Ever since the Kai Tak run- 
way extension had been opened in 1951, it had been obvious that it 
would be only a temporary expedient and that much longer runways 
would be needed if Hong Kong were to compete with the other inter- 
national airports of the world. Indeed, with China having retired into 
aggressive isolation, Hong Kong’s very geographical position made it 
the most important airline junction in the Far East and therefore it 
could not ignore the developments in contemporary aviation. The 
biggest problem was whether or not this shared airport could remain 
on the existing site. Even the 600 ft extension could not provide 
the safety limits for the aircraft scheduled to come into service in 
the mid-1950s. Consequently sites were sought for a new airport 
which could provide sufficient runway lengths and approaches that 
could be used under all but the most extreme climatic conditions. 
Two sites at Deep Bay and Stanley Bay were examined and rejected 
for political and financial reasons. Finally in 1953 it was decided 
to meet the future by providing a single runway at the existing 
airport and on 16th June 1954 the Colony’s Legislative Council 
approved the construction of the present runway extending intn 
Kowloon Bay. 


The runway, which currently stretches out some 8300 feet into 
the harbour, involved the levelling of hills to the northwest of the 
airport, including the half-demolished Sung Emperor’s Terrace, and 
the dumping of over 11,000,000 tons of fill into the sea. In August 
1955 the contract was awarded to an Anglo-French engineering 
consortium, the work began some six weeks later: and continued 
almost round the clock until August 1958. During these years 
restrictions were placed on the use of the existing runways and as 
a result 28 Squadron found themselves forced back to their temporary 
home until the new runway was opened. 


Not that Kai Tak was entirely without military aircraft, for 


in January 1956 a Sabre jet of the Chinese Nationalist Air Force on 
patrol from Formosa landed at Kai Tak with engine failure. The 
pilot, a Major Lee, was arrested as an illegal immigrant and inter- 
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rogated by RAF authorities. His aircraft was impounded but sub- 
pedueninys despite an outcry from the left-wing press in the Colony, 
he and his aircraft were released. In February, four Venom 1's, 
the first of 28 Squadron's new aircraft arrived, and on 20th March 
a further four landed at Kai Tak. By August 1956 sixteen Venoms 
had joined the squadron, although regrettably two, had even by this 
time, been lost together with their pilots. Meanwhile the remaining 
Vampires had been flown back to Seletar. 


In one wey, the squadron were lucky that they had moved 
out to Sek Kong for on 10th October 1956 a series of vicious riots 
broke out in Kowloon. Although the civil police were, as it 
happened, able to control the crowds they requested military 
assistance to guard strategic points. The Station Commander ac- 
cepted responsibility for the civil airport as well as for the station 
itself and the airmen’s married quarters. The riots reached their 
climax on the evening of 11th October when a violent crowd jammed 
the junction of Prince Edward Road and Argyle Street blocking the 
main approach road to the married quarters and pressing up against 
the perimeter fence of the airport. The duty personnel were issued 
with arms and 91 Squadron RAF Regiment were sent out to guard 
the married quarters. In the event it was not necessary to deploy 
the Regiment Squadron against the rioters but it was considered 
advisable to evacuate some families from the more isolated quarters, 
and by 8 pm some forty women and children had been brought in 
to the relative security of RAF Kai Tak. 


The rioters continued to stone the RAF Regiment vehicles and 
later in the evening, missiles were thrown into the station. It is 
again thought that a number of rioters had inside information on 
the layout of the camp as attempts were made to throw incendiary 
material into the area occupied by the Explosives Store. The siege 
of the station lasted until the following day when police were able 
to clear away the rioters. No incidents were reported subsequently, 
although the situation remained tense for some days afterwards, 


Within six months of these riots, the RAF were able to forget 
about the anxiety and disturbance which the local Chinese had 
created around the camp and the married quarters, and extended a 
helping hand to these same people. May 1957 turned out to be the 
wettest month for sixty years with 40 inches of rain being recorded 
at Kai Tak. (The normal May rainfall being 11 inches). On 20th 
May torrential rain caused sever flooding upto six feet deep in the 
Ngau Chi Wan area across the road from the Station. RAF personnel 
went out and rescued no less than 147 Chinese who were brought 
back to Kai Tak and the bulk of them accommodated in St Michael's 
Church Hall, Food was provided by the Catering Section in the 
first instance but because of the numbers involved and the type of 
food they required: supplies were sent in by Hong Kong Government’s 
Welfare Department. The rain continued on 21st May and in the 
twenty-four hours from noon that day no less than seventeen inches 
of rain fall causing the runway to be flooded It was not until 24th 
May that conditions permitted the first of the evacuees to return 
home to try to salvage what was left of their homes. However, some 





Presentation of the Squadron Standard to 28 Squadron 
RAF Sek Kong March 1955 
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sixty women and children remained on camp housed in the gymnasium 
and fed by the Welfare Department until 30th May. As a result, 
Group Captain Symthe, the Station Commander, received a letter of 
appreciation from H E The Governor for the work which had been 
undertaken by officers and men of Kai Tak. 


It is possible that this may have dampened the rioters’ ardour 
for the year for although it was considered that a fresh outbreak of 
rioting might occur on the “Double Tenth”, 10th October and the 
Chinese Nationalists’ National Day, the day passed off peacefully. 
One could not be sure of this beforehand, and as a precaution two 
Sycamores of 110 Squadron were flown in on 18th September for use 
by the police should they be required. The Sycamores’ journey was 
not entirely wasted for on Ist October one was used to evacuate an 
injured Chinese from Waglan Island. Thus the visiting helicopters, 
by providing assistance to internal security forces and undertaking 
casualty evacuation, presaged the ultimate role of 28 Squadron some 
ten years later. 


28 Squadron, in the interim, had returned in June 1957 from 
their stay in their permanent temporary accommodation at Sek Kong 
which was handed over to the Army Air Corps. By December the 
squadron had been reduced to three Venoms and one Vampire T11, 
if one discounts the Meteors and Beaufighter which had originally 
belonged to Station Flight and an air of uncertainty hung over the 
future of both the squadron and the station itself. By May 1958, 
the squadron was reduced to four pilots and six aircraft one of which 
was the aged Vampire, the Meteors having been flown to Singapore 
in January, while the Beaufighter followed in mid-March. 





= 


A Hunter of 28 Squadron on the operational readiness pad 1965 


By early August the new runway was almost complete and 
plans were being formulated for the official opening, but an accident 
on one of the old runways enforced an earlier opening than was 
anticipated. On the morning of 31st August a C54 Skymaster 
crashed on landing and burnt out on Runway 130 rendering its use 
impossible. In view of the existing weather conditions it was decided 
to open the new runway even though the taxiway was at that time 
was incomplete. The first aircraft to land was an United States 
FYB and then there was competition to be the first aircraft off, It 
looked as though the honour would go to DC6 of Cathay Pacific which 
at 1400 hours moved up to take off. It was hotly pursed by a Venom 
piloted by Flight Lieutenant B E Forse and while the airliner stopped 
to undertake its preflight checks, Flight Lieutenant Forse obtained 
clearance and roared down the concrete, taking off at 1440 hours and 
runway. The official opening took place twelve days later at which 
HE the Governor, Sir Robert Black, stated: 


“Henceforth Hong Kong will not only be noted for its fine 
natural harbour, but also for its imaginatively planned runway.” 





The ceremony closed with a flying display which included a 
fiypast of half-a-dozen civil airliners and an aerobatic team of three 
Venoms of 60 Squadron which the RAF had brought up from 
singapore for the occasion, 





The first VC10 coming in to land at Kai Tak October 1966 
a7 
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Another sign of the uncertain future of Kai Tak was the 
departure of the RAF Regiment (Malaya) squadron on 14th September 
in the troopship “Empire Fowey”. These Regiment squadrons had 
served on a rotational basis at Kai Tak since 1949 and had proved 
their worth on more than one occasion particularly during the 1956 
riots. Kai Tak in losing them, lost a great deal of colour and 
ceremony which the Malays brought with them. 


Even though the station was shrinking in numbers it was the 
venue for a joint-service parade to mark the visit of HRH The Duke 


of Edinburgh to the Colony in March 1959. The parade, which 
involved 3500 men of all three Services, took place on 6th March and 
culiminated in a march past in which the standard of 28 Squadron 


was paraded for the first time before a member of the Royal Family. 





If the future of 28 Squadron was uncertain: there was no un- 
certainty about the future of RAF radar unit which in 1959 moved 
_back to Tai Mo Shan. The original move to Mount Davis had not 
been an unqualified success and although the unit had reverted to 
its original title of 117 Signals Unit in October 1953, this had neither 
implied a change in its role nor even a renewal of its obsolescent 
equipment. The latter limited the unit's capability and consequentiv 
in 1958 plans were made to re-equip, and at the same time move back 
to its original site where it would be of greater assistance to the 
Civil Aviation Department. Work began early in March 1958 on the 
construction of a new access road upto the 3142 ft summit and, 
following its completion, on the new operational and administrative 
blocks. In February 1959, work on the site was completed and the 
unit transfer took sens From this point onwards 117 Signals Unit 
ceased to be self-contained and handed over administrative responsi- 
bility for accommodation and other non-operational matters to RA 
Kai Tak. Although a much more exposed site than Moun ; 
being some two thousand feet higher, the unit with its new equipment 
went onto round-the-clock operational duty, the airmen working on 
shifts which involved their travelling almost twenty miles to work 
in buses especially adapted for the tortuous access road. The ex- 
posure of both road and site has meant that on a number of occasions. 
particularly during typhoon seasons, relief crews have been unable 
to reach the summit and it has been known for personnel to spend 
up to thirty six hours on duty. Despite the extreme conditions 
created by typhoons few casualties have been recorded, even during 

n “ ida” in , when windspeeds estimated at 200 
knots buffetted the summit of Tai Mo Shan, 


li 117 Signals Unit had trouble with the elements so, too, did 
the Signals Centre at Kai Tak for the high winds which accompanied 
the typhoons inevitably caused damage to the two aerial farms. 
However, it was not only the element that the Signals Centre had 
to battle against but also the local inhabitants. With the rapid 
increase in population in Hong Kong following the Communist 
takeover in China, the demand for land throughout Kowloon increased 
enormously and squatters’ huts besan to spread out eastwards along 
the Kwun Tong Road. By 1959 following the opening of the new 
runway the perimeter of RAF Kai Tak had been reduced with the 





First ceremonial fly-past of Whirlwinds of 28 Squadron 
September 1968 





The RAF Kai Tak dragon boat crew at Chai Wan May 1971 
AG 
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result that the receiving station of the Signals Centre was outside 
the boundary and located on the site of what is now the Choi Hung 


Housing Estate. There in April, the then Officer Commanding dis- 
covered that an extensive Chinese theatre was being built in the 
middle of the aerials — using the masts, in fact, as supports for the 
building. It appeared that the Chinese had been given authority by 
the Hong Kong Government and it involved several weeks’ battle 
to get it removed. Meanwhile at the transmitting site, behind the 
Officers’ Mess, a totally illegal galvanised iron building covering 
some 1-000 square feet was discovered. No time, however, was 
wasted in removing this building despite the protests of the would-be 
tenants. Although no change of function ensued the Signals Centre's 
name was changed on Ist April 1959 to Communications Centre 
Hong Eong. 


What, it may be asked, were the officers and airmen doing 
during this period when they were not employed on their primary 
tasks? As ever the RAF contributed significantly to Colony sport 
in all major activities, and for the first time since the inception of 
the competition in 1911, the Station rugby team managed to bring 
home the Blarney Stone Sevens Trophy in March 1959, although the 
station hockey team, in attempt to turn back the pages of history, 
went to Macau to play the Portugese Army there and were soundly 
beaten 12-3. Apart from the sporting side, the Station and its 
parented units also undertook to support a number of charities in 
the east Kowloon area including a school for the Deaf in Liamond 
Hill and, further afield, a Children’s Home in Tsun Wan. 


The development of transport aireraft since 1945 had 
accelerated beyond limits dreamed of by those flying in the first 
Lancastrians and Lincolns to Kai Tak after the war and it became 
merely a question of time before the services adopted air transport 
as the major means of moving service personnel and their dependants 
from one part of the world to another. Certainly air trooping was 
nothing new to the RAF — the evacuation of Kabul in 1919 is always 
reckoned to be the start of a service which is now a vital part of 
the RAF’s task — but it had been very much on an ad hoc basis in 
its initial stages. However, with the introduction of new long 
distance transport aircraft into the RAF and the obvious economies 
which could be effected by their full utilisation, steps were taken 
in the late 1950s to establish a permanent organisation to handle 
service passengers and cargo. These steps resulted in the formation 
of the Air Movements Section at Kai Tak in March 1959 and from 
that date the RAF air transport has taken its place at Kai Tak 
International Airport along with airliners in the livery of such diverse 
airlines as Cathay Pacific, Qantas, Pan Am and JAL. 


Thus the Station had under its administrative wing at the end 
of 1958, 28 Squadron and 117 Signals Unit as well as the recently- 
formed Air Movements Section, but it seemed that 28 Squadron were 
due to die a lingering death. Kai Tak since 1936 has been the haunt of 
obsolescent aircraft, whether they have been the Hawker Horsleys 


ale 





Inter-Service Community Relations 


A Whirlwind of 28 Squadron lowering a concrete micer to Gurkha troops 
engaged in the building of a generator-house on one of the islands 
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or Vickers Wildebeestes before the Second World War, or the Spitfires 
and Hornets after it. The atmosphere had not changed and the 
squadron maintained as the aerial defence of the Colony had to make 
do with aircraft which were outclassed in every respect by the Migs 
of the Red Air Force just across the border. 28 Squadron finally 
disposed of its remaining Vampire on 10th April 1959 when its crew 
were forced to bale out. They both ejected safely and parachuted 
into the sea, where they were picked up by a passing junks. This 
in turn was capsized when a helicopter of the HKAAF came down 
low to ensure the safety of the two members of the Vampire's crew 
who found themselves assisting those who until minutes before h=4 
been rescuing thern. 


The aerials of the Communication Centre were by this time of 
an obsolescent pattern and in 1963 it was decided that the existing 
equipment be replaced by new American material. The installation 
of the new equipment on the receiving station site behind the Officers’ 
Mess began in May 1963 under the supervision of “Tiny” Bollinger, 
a civilian from the US Navy Department. Under his direction the 
equipment was airlifted from RAF Kai Tak to the site by helicopters 
of the HKAAF. Their lifting capability was, however, restricted, 
and on the arrival of the USS “Princeton” in Hong Kong in June 
1963, Bollinger was able to use his good offices and obtain the use 
of some of the ship's helicopters to assist in the lift of the heavier 
items of equipment, The re-equipment of the aerial farm was almost 
complete at the beginning of August when warnings were issued 
about the approach of typhoon “Carmen”. “Tiny” Bollinger, realising 
the disaster which could result from leaving the job incomplete in 
the van of the typhoon, urged the erectors to even greater efforts and 
as a result of his drive, enthusiasm and efforts, the job was completed 
literally hours before the storm struck the Colony. The exertion 
however, proved too much for Bollinger for he collapsed and died 
on the site virtually as the last bolt was driven home. On 27th May 
1964 a bronze plaque to his memory was unveiled at the aerial farm 
by Colonel A Hum of the United States Air Force. It was not, how- 
ever, to stay there for any length of time for the land on which the 
receiving station stood was surrendered back to the Hong Kong 
Government in November 1965 and the job of operating the RAF 
receivers delegated to Cable and Wireless Ltd who transmitted all 
information which they received by landline and submarine cable to 
the systems control centre at CCHK. There it would be split into 
channels and sent off to other units in the Colony. 


During 1965 the station was given a face lift as an intensive 
external decorating programme got under way. Because of the 
station’s uncertain future, maintenance of buildings had been 
restricted to a minimum and the whole place gave an appearance of 
neglect. Although the future of Kai Tak at this time was still un- 
certain, the new Station Commander gave his agreement to a complete 
new look for the place, the colour scheme of white, black and blue 
grey producing an effect, as one wit of the time put it, of “Hong 
Kong Tudor”. The repainting was completed by May 1966 and under 
its new coat of paint the station returned to a somewhat somnabulant 
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existence until 26th August when the unfamiliar whine of an RAF 
VC 10 was heard for the first time, an arrival which marked the 
beginning of a new era. The station had had for some time being 
receiving Comets, Hercules and Britannias from Singapore, but the 
VC10s of 10 Squadron opened up a direct link with the United 
Kingdom, so that all service personnel would in future no longer 
erowd the decks of the “Empire” troopers whose history lay buried 
in Kiplingesque legend. Virtually with the arrival of the first VC10 
came the announcement by the RL Hon F Lee, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that, as part of the Government's defence cuts, 28 
Squadron was to be disbanded at the end of the year. The disband- 
ment parade was held on 15th December by which time only four 
pilots were left on the squadron. 


On Sth December, the squadron almost lost another aircraft 
when a Venom, piloted by Flight Lieutenant B J Lemon, shed a 
cowling in flight. This wrapped itself round the tailplane of the 
aircraft rendering control of the aircraft extremely difficult. Despite 
this, Flight Lieutenant Lemon did not abandon the Venom, but 
returned to Kai Tak and landed safely. For his skill and level- 
headedness on this occasion he was awarded the Air Force Cross 
in the Birthday Honours List_in June 1961. The Venoms did not 
finally disappear from Hong Kong until the following June when 
their places were already being taken by Hunters. Two of the latter 
— a Mark IX and a T.7 — had arrived on the Squadron on 20th 
May and the final flypast of their predecessors took place early 
in June before they were flown down to Singapore. Meanwhile 
the contraction of the Royal Air Force in Hong Kong had 
been accelerated by the discontinuance of National ae e which 
came to an end in 19 One of the results of this was the closure 
of No 367 Maintenance Unit at RAF Little Sai Wan in February of 
that year and the transfer of its residual responsibilities to RAF Kai 
Tak. Thus the latter became the only independent station under 
Air Headquarters Hong Kong, the others all being parented by Kai 
Tak itself. Whether it was the acquisition of new sporting blood 
from Little Sai Wan or not is not clear from the station records but 
certainly in the same month RAF Kai Tak hockey team went down 
to the Far East Air Foree Championships and returned with the 
peony — the only time that it had left or was ever to leave Singapore 
sland. 


So far as is known typhoon “Wanda” which struck the Colony 
on lst September 1962 was We colour en erer to cause fatal casualties 
among RAF personnel, when regrettably five airmen were killed 
while on an expedition to Lan Tau Island. The airmen had been 
on a training expedition when warning of the typhoon was given 
and very sensibly they struck camp and moved into an empty stone 
hut. This apparently collapsed at the height of the storm killing all 
five occupants whose bodies were discovered by a search party some 
three days later. On the camp itself no damage was caused apart 
from the ::ss of a number of aerials. 
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The squadron officially disbanded on 31st December 1966 and 
the four aircraft left Kai Tak en route for Singapore on 4th January 
1967. Another of the victim of the defence cuts of 1966 was the 
Marine Craft Unit, disbanded on 27th February 1967. During its 
existence either as a part of RAF Kai Tak or as a lodger unit it had 
played an important part in the life of the station. Its jobs had varied 
from the maintenance of float planes before the Second World War 
to anti-piracy and air-sea rescue operations since 1945. In the latter 
role, its biggest single task had been the rescue of thirteen survivors 
of a US Marine Corps C130 which had crashed into the sea east of 
of Hong Kong on 25th August 1965. The conquest of China by the 
Communists had emally eradicated the pirates and furthermore the 
reclamation of Kowloon Bay had reduced the unit’s operating 
capability. The nullahs and sewers brought into the now almost 
tideless bay so much detritus that it not only increased the amount 
of maintenance required to keep the boats upto their normal opera- 
tional standard but also introduced an unnecessary health hazard for 
the crews working there. 


While many defence cuts seem, to those in the services, 
illogical and dangerous, there is no doubt that the decision to disband 
28 Squadron in the role which it then occupied, was justifiable and 
eminently sensible. They could: with only four aircraft, do nothing 
to deter any major Chinese invasion and yet the terrain of the Colony 
is such that their ability to assist the Army and Police in i~ternal 
security operations was extremely restricted. The political situation, 
by 1966, had settled down and it was obvious that if the Communists 
wanted to take over Hong Kong that they did not intend to do it 
by an external force majeure. Rather they would, as they had done 
in Macau, use the left-wing elements within the Colony to bring the 
government to its knees. 


This attempt came not long after the departure of 28 Squadron's 
Hunters. Tension built up in Hong Kong following the usual May 
Day rallies of the Communists, but the Communists were not 
prepared for confrontation with Government on purely ideological 
grounds. They obviously intended waiting for an incident in which 
they could exploit public sympathy. In a Colony like Hong Kong 
where sweated labour still exists on an almost Dickensian scale, 
they did not have long to wait. Three days later, disputes in San 
Po Kong and Junk Bay gave the Communists the opportunities they 
had been waiting for, and the disputes between management and 
labour quickly took violent turn as workers surrendered their 
leadership to political activists. Although the HK Police had 
become involved in one of the disputes, the disturbances were still 
very localised and no indications had so far been given of the 
struggle which was to come. However as a precautionary move, 
the RAF station defence was strengthened by flying in a detach- 
ment of 63 Squadron RAF Regiment from Singapore. 
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For the next three months the Communists attempted to win 
their battle with Government by street fights, riots and even gun 
battles with the police. Kai Tak escaped any attention from the 
agitators but living-in airmen were confined to camp and those living 
in quarters were restricted to their homes when not actually at work. 
Off-duty married personnel found themselves alongside RAF Police 
Auxiliaries guarding their homes and from this the warden system 
was evolved. The work of the station had to go on and personnel 
were still required to make the quite hazardous journeys in from 
their quarters to Kai Tak. Although the vehicles in which they 
travelled were fitted with riot screens, it did not inhibit the rioters 
from stoning them and several times duty airmen and even school- 
children found themselves the targets for hostile missiles. 


By July the Communists seemed to realise that their conven- 
tional methods of disruption were not achieving the ends which 
they desired and so they turned their attention to the use of bombs 
and other explosive devices against selective targets. It was at the 
stage that Kai Tak began to receive the unwelcome attention of the 
terrorists. In the hirings which the RAF had leased in Kwung Tong, 
two bomb incidents occurred, and it was almost providential that no 
one was injured, for in one of the attacks a baby was sleeping on 
the balcony over which the bomb was thrown. Three bombs were 
found in the grounds of the Officers’ Mess, one of them — the most 
powerful found in the Colony during the disturbances — com- 
pletely demolishing an outside toilet that was already scheduled 
for demolition! On 28th August, Sergeant Workman of the RAOC 
was blown off the face of Lion Rock while defusing a bomb on the 
summit and although the RAF Mountain Rescue Team had been 
disbanded as part of the economy outs the previous December, 
the remaining members volunteered to bring down the critically 
injured man. With Flight Lieutenant L G Street, the Station 
Medical Officer, they reached him but his injuries were so severe that 
he died on the way to hospital. 








One of the military results of the disturbances was the realisa- 
tion of the need for better communications and the ability to move 
troops quickly into trouble spots before the trouble got out of hand: 
and even before the end of the troubles, steps had been taken to obtain 
this mobility, for on 2 September six Whirlwinds of 103 Squadron 
were detached from Kuching to Kai Tak specifically for use in 
Internal Security work and casualty evacuation. The helicopters 
stayed at Kai Tak and 103 Squadron shared the manning of them 
with 110 Squadron on rotation until lst March 1968 when the detach- 
ment became the basis for a re-activated 28 Squadron. 
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Ist April 1968 saw the fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Air 
Force and although it would have been opportune for 28 Squadron 
to display, like the phoenix, its new-found wings, the weather 
prohibited the intended flying display and it was not for some six 
months later that the Squadron was able to undertake a ceremonial 
flypast. However, to mark the occasion, a detachment of No 63 
Squadron RAF Regiment took over the duties of Force Guard at 
Flagstaff House for the day where they had the honour of being 
inspected by H.E. The Governor, Sir David Trench. To make up for 
the disappointment in April, the Station staged a combined Battle 
of Britain and 50th Anniversary Display on 18th April when H.E. 
The Governor paid a formal visit to the Station and after the inspection 
and review of the parade at which he took the salute, he made a tour 
of the Station. During this he watched a demonstration of a heliborne 
assault and an aerobatic display by Hunters of 20 Squadron who had 
flown up from Singapore for the occasion. The afternoon ended with 
a ceremonial flypast by 28 Squadron. 


The Squadron's new role had far more purpose than its previous 
one when its Hunters performed their perfunctory training sorties. 
From 1968 their Whirlwinds have contributed positively to the mobility 
of the British garrison in the Colony for the terrain of Hong Kong 
seems to have been specifically designed for helicopters or, perhaps it 
is the other way round. In addition 28 Squadron have played an 
important part in casualty evacuation of sick and injured — whether 
civilian or service personnel — from the New Territories, the outlying 
islands and even passing merchant ships. Although the same degree 
of professional skill is required in landing a helicopter in a small 
basketball court in the New Territories for a patient with a broken 
leg as is required to transport a section of Gurkhas onto the summit 
of Tai Mo Shan, there are some incidents which give rise to more 
interest than others and three of these will illustrate the work of 
the squadron in the three years of since its re-formation. 


On the evening of 9th October 1969 Kai Tak received a request 
for helicopter assistance for twelve people who were believed to be 
trapped on the top of a burning 15-storey building in San Po Kong 
industrial area. The fire had broken out on the eleventh floor in a 
plastics factory and the resultant thick smoke constituted a hazard 
to both the trapped persons and would-be rescuers. However, 
Squadron Leader J Canning, the Squadron’s Commanding Officer, 
thought that rescue would be possible and with his crewman and 
an English-speaking fireman attempted the rescue. He discovered 
there were only three men trapped there and hovered about ten 
feet above the roof while one of his crew, Parsons, was winched 
down and lifted off the first of the trapped men. As the fire gained 
a stronger hold, Squadron Leader Canning realised that this method 
would take too long if the other two were to be rescued and lowered 
the Whirlwind until one wheel was resting on the roof. Both men 
were then assisted in and all three taken to a local hospital where 
a landing pad has been constructed for airborne casualties. 
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some eighteen months later, an SOS was received by the 
Marine Department from the SS “Kingsland Trader” asking for 
medical assistance for a crewman who had suffered severe head 
injuries in a fall. The vessel was some 45 miles south of Hong Kong 
and in a typical February storm was pitching upto 40 feet as she 
ploughed through the South China Sea. “Despite the extreme distance 
and the hazardous condition, a Whirlwind piloted by Flight Lieu- 
tenant D C Evans flew out to the ship ae at the second attempt 
managed to lower the Senior Medical Officer, Flight Lieutenant L 
J. Newson — Smith, onto the ship’s forecastle. The injured seamen 
was given preliminary first-aid, strapped into a stretcher, winched 
aboard the Whirlwind and with its extra passenger, the helicopter re- 
turned to Hong Kong. The final casevac incident also involved an extra 
passenger but in a slightly different way to the previous incident. On 
4th June 1971, Flying Officer R Forsythe answered a routine casualty 
call from Lantau Island where he was asked to take a woman patient, 
a suspected epileptic, to Queen Elizabeth Hospital in Kowloon. The 
woman turned out to be not an epilepsy case but to be in an advanced 
state of pregnancy and gave birth to a seven pound daughter during 
the flight. i far as it is known it is the only birth to have taken 
place in an RAF helicopter and one which 28 Squadron certainly 
won't forget. 


During the first two years since its re-formation the Squadron 
undertook the air evacuation of 132 persons of whom over two-thirds 
were local Chinese, and although this is not 28 Squadron’s primary 
task in the Colony, flights of this nature are good training exercises 
and contribute significantly to the good relations between the armed 
forces and the local population. 


The station by 1970 had re-established itself with specific 
functions which gave it an assurance of a future in the Colony at a 
time when the defence cuts announced by the Labour Government in 
1968 were making themselves very evident in the three large RAF 
bases in Singapore. In August 1971, the Station was transferred 
from _a fast-folding Far East Air Force to the extenisve tentacles of 
Air Support Command for which it had long acted as a sta ing post. 
By Air Support Command standards the station is a small one but 
its personnel, a large proportion of whom are on shift work, 
contribute a more-than-proportionate share of service activity in 
Hong Kong. This is true whether the participation is in military 
activity, sport or in the wider field of community relations. 





, In sport, the station has a reputation which is second-to-none 
in the Colony for sportsmanship and the assistance which it gives 
by providing facilities and officials for those not as fortunately placed. 
The station manages to turn out each season some eight teams a week 
in upto half-a-dozen different sports. The most novel sport in which 
RAF Kai Tak has participated was that of Dragon Boat racing when 
In May 1971 for the first time ever the RAF were invited to complete 
in a Dragon Boat regatta — the major traditional festival among the 
Chinese fishing communities. Beginners’ luck and enthusiasm enabled 
the forty-four men crew to take back the Inter-Services Shield to 
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Kai Tak, while missing a ‘double’, by failing to win the final of the 
All-Comers’ Trophy by a mere dragon's nose. 


The RAF, too, plays its part in community relations, Apart from 
the official casualty helicopter flights the station gives assistance by 
the provision of equipment and technical expertise to the economically 
depressed community on Po Toi, one of the outlying islands. This 
aid has ranged from the annual children’s party held at Chinese New 
Year to the construction of a bridge in 1970 to link the two halves 
of Po Toi village thus enabling the children to attend school even 
when the typhoon season makes use of the ford impossible. Back at 
Kai Tak, the station was host for the first Hong Kong Paraplegic 
Games in October 1970, and for several years has adopted a troop of 
scouts from Ying Wah College, which, in fact, is the only Air Scout 
Group in Hong Eong. 


The raisons d'etre of the station are to be found not in its 
good works but,in the threefold task with which it is charged. Much 
has been written of the work of 28 Squadron: and although it forms 
one of the most important reasons for the station's continuance, it 
is not and cannot be RAF Kai Tak. To deny the importance of 117 
Signals Unit and the Air Movements Squadron with its responsibility 
for the handling of all service passengers and air freight coming into 
and going out of the Colony, would be unfair and untrue. Whether, 
with the ever-increasing pressure from the Hong Kong Government 
for land for such variegated projects as airport extension, mass 
transit systems and multi-storey housing blocks, Kai Tak will vanish 
into the concrete jungle of Kowloon within the next decade is a 
matter of conjecture. Even if the worst does happen and the Hong 
Kong Tudor is overgrown by a forest of ferro-concrete, the memory 
of this, the oldest RAF Station in the Far East, will linger in the 
minds of the many officers and airmen who have loved, loathed and 
lived in Kai Tak over the past forty-six years. 
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APPENDIX I 


COMMANDING OFFICERS OF ROYAL AIR FORCE KAI TAK 


Sqn Ldr 
eqn Ldr 
Sqn Ldr 
Sqn Ldr 
Sqn Ldr 
Sqn Ldr 
Sqn Ldr 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
We Cdr 
We Cdr 


We Cdr 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
We Cdr 
ap Capt 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
Gp Capt 
We Cdr 
We Cdr 
We Cdr 
We Cdr 
Gp Capt 
Air Cdre 
We Cdr 





Name 
RB Munday DSC AFC 
C E H MacPherson 
Lc Keeble 
& T Freeman MBE 
| ae Wood 
CR Keary 
W AK Dalzell 
AH Peck DSO MC 
AM K Brown 
TS Horry DFC AFC 


HG 


Sullivan OBE 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION 


In Post 


17 March 

25 March 

12 January 
20 February 
22 November 
6 November 
24 March 

30) March 

26 January 
13 March 

6 December 


FROM 12 December 1941 TO 1 September 1945 


Haine OBE DFC 
Horner AFC 

Jones 

Simpson DFC 
Jefferson 

Worrall DFC 
Pearson CBE 
Newman DSO DFC 
Smythe OBE DFC 
Disney OBE 
Rotheram OBE DFC 
Mann DFC 

Knox DFC AFC 
Dowling AFC 
Williams 

Godwin AFC 

King 
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4 September 
1 December 
22 October 

1 January 
10 January 
29 July 

4 December 
1l April 

1 October 
9 April 

6 April 

30 August 
29 February 
18 August 
22 January 
31 October 
16 August 


1927 
1927 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1933 
1936 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


1945 
1945 
1946 
1940 
1943 
1949 
1951 
1953 
1955 
1958 
1958 
1961 
1964 
1966 
1968 
1970 
1971 
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APPENDIX II 


RAF SQUADRONS BASED AT RAF KAI TAK 1945-71 
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Upto and including the period of the Japanese Occupation no 
RAF Squadrons were based at RAF Kai Tak. The visits of Fleet 
Air Arm Squadrons were of a transient nature during the years 
1927-1939 and therefore are not recorded here. 


Squadron 
132 (Bombay) 


681 


209 {( Hong Kong) 


OG 


110 (Hydrabad) 


26 (Army Co-op) 


Major Type of 
Aircraft 


Spitfire XIV 


Spitfire XI C 
Sunderland IV 
Dakota C4 


Dakota C4 


_ Sunderland IV 


Spitfire XXIV 
(until December 1951) 
Hornet FS 


Spitire XXIV 
(until January 1951) 


Vampire 9 
{until February 1956) 


Venom 1 
(until June 1962) 


Hunter 9 
Whirlwind 10 


Date Posted In 


September 1945 


September 1945 
September 1945 
April 1946 


June 1946 
September 1946 


August 1949 


August 1949 


Date Posted Out 


Disbanded 
April 1946 


December 1945 
April 1946 


Renumbered 110 
June 1946 


Disbanded 
July 1947 


June 1951] 


Disbanded 
May 1955 


Disbanded 
December 1966 


Reformed at Kai Tak 


March 1968 


1%) 





Award 
1941 — 45 


George Cross 
(posthumous) 


Distinguished Conduct 
Medal 


Officer of the Order 
of the British Empire 


British Empire Medal 
British Empire Medal 
Eritish Empire Medal 
Mentioned in Despatches 


1946 — 71 


Bar to the Distinguished 
Flying Cross 


Air Force Cross 
Member of the Order 
of the British Empire 
British Empire Medal 
British Empire Medal 
British Empire Medal 
Queen's Commendation 
for Valuable Service 
Queen's Commendation 
for Valuable Service 
Queen's Commendation 
for Valuable Service 
Queen’s Commendation 
for Valuable Service 
Queen's Commendation 
for Valuable Service 


APPENDIX III 


RAF KAI TAK HONOURS AND AWARDS 


Fit Lt 


MALM 


Recipient 


H. B. Gray AFM 


R. J. Hardy 


H.G. Sullivan 


F.R. Wilson MM 
J, Edmunds 
H. G, MacDonald 
T.J. Bartlett 


A. HL. Letford DFC 


B. J. Lemon 
W. Yarnell BEM 


G.H. Roberts 
J. Clinton 
RK. F. Harding 
J. Canning 


M. Parsons 


D.G. Evang 


L. J. Newson-Smith 


BE Hennerley 
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Date of Gazette 


léth April 
léth April 
ist Oetober 


Ist October 
Ist October 
Ist October 
Ist October 


July 


June 


June 


June 
May 
June 


January 
January 
June 
June 


June 


1946 


1946 


1946 


1568 
1970 


1970 


1971 


1971 


1971 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE BADGE OF ROYAL AIR FORCE KAI TAK 





The Station Badge of Royal Air Force Kai Tak which was 
sanctioned by His late Majesty King George VI in August 1940, was 
officially granted to the Station by Air Ministry Order N974/1940 
published on Ist December 1940. 


It was based on a design submitted by Set T J Bartlett as the 
result of a station competition and its official description is recorded 
as: 

“In front of a plate argent charged with two bars azure 
wavy in base, a Chinese dragon. The monster is of greenish 
hue with red tongue and claws.” 


The design was chosen as being symbolic of Kai Tak’s locality 
and of the fact that it is built on land reclaimed from Kowloon Bav. 
The motto, depicted in Chinese characters, is: 

“Ability and ambition of the Highest”. 


Various stories, none of which can be substantiated, exist about 
how the original parchment with the badge and the King’s signature 
was preserved during the years of the Japanese Occupation. However, 
it did survive and now hangs in the entrance to the Officers’ Mess. 
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POST SCRIPT 





It is perhaps an appropriate postscript that this book should 
end with the linking of the RAF Kai Tak of 1956 and that of 1972. 
During the course of my investigations into the history of the pre-war 
years I was given a great deal of assistance by M T J Bartlett, now 
Training Officer with the Taikoo Dockyard and Engineering Co Ltd. 
and who appears in the previous pages as the Orderly Room Sergeant 
in the days immediately before the Japanese invasion. 


He mentioned in passing that, owing to the fact that he was a 
prisoner of war in Hong Kong and subsequently in Japan, he had 
received neither his campaign medals nor the Oak Leaf for the 
Mention in Despatches he was awarded for his work in the POW 
Camp at Sham Shui Po and at Amagasaki. The Station took up his 
case with the Personnel Management Centre at Gloucester who 
subsequently forwarded his medals. 


The above photograph shows the Commander RAF Hong Kong, 
Air Commodore C L Godwin AFC, presenting the long-overdue medals 
to Mr Bartlett at a small ceremony held in the Sergeants’ Mess on 
20th April 1972. 
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